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HE field of infant nutrition is hardly 

a limited one. Growth itself is a 
complex matter. Obviously carbohy- 
drate, protein and fat metabolism and 
studies on the minerals and vitamins are 
all of interest here. In fact, in thestudy 
of infant nutrition one must perforce be 
interested in a large proportion of the 
9000 or more articles abstracted each 
year in Nutrition Abstracts and Reviews. 
Therefore within the limits of this 
paper reference can only be made to 
recent work which seems most pertinent. 
Both clinical practice and research 
from time to time have placed undue 
emphasis on some one factor. In the 
days when calories were considered all 
important, before vitamins and minerals 
pre-empted the spotlight, babies were 
fed on sweetened condensed milk or high 
carbohydrate milk modifiers and were 
often fat and flabby, with low resistance 
to infections. Each vitamin in turn 
has received the major attention of 
research workers, with the result that 
the importance of the vitamin of the 
moment has been over-emphasized. 
This has been the price of progress. 
Witness the present swing from emphasis 


1 Read before the Northwest Dietetic Asso- 
ciation, Pullman, Washington, April 8, 1941. 


on and enthusiasm for thiamin, to the 
realization that there are at least four- 
teen or perhaps more components of the 
B-complex, many of which may be of 
concern in human nutrition. 

A survey of the titles of papers now 
current indicates a new emphasis: 
namely, the interrelationship of nutri- 
ents. Current research is not concerned 
solely with one isolated nutrient; each 
is now being studied in relation to its 
influence on other factors, and in turn 
the influence of other factors on the 
utilization of a given nutrient. Devel- 
opment of sound teeth and the arrest of 
dental caries are excellent examples of 
the interrelationship of many factors. 
Attention has been successively centered 
on calcium and phosphorus, vitamin D, 
vitamin C, acid-forming mouth flora, 
toothbrushes, an “apple after each 
meal”, and adhesive carbohydrates. 
Probably both nutritional and environ- 
mental factors need to be considered. 

The study of nutrition is, indeed, 
becoming more complex. We need to 
scrutinize every possibly interrelating 
factor with due regard for the limitations 
of our knowledge and the complexities 
we face, and the practical aspects as well. 
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CARBOHYDRATE REQUIREMENTS OF 
INFANTS 


The requirement of calories per kilo- 
gram per day for an infant of 3 months is 
approximately 100, drops to 70 for a 
child of 6 years and is only 45 calories per 
kilogram for an adult of 30 years. Not 
only the carbohydrate, but the protein 
and fat calories are in much the same 
relation with increasing age (1). The 
proportion of fat is 9.4 per cent for the 
infant, 1.74 for the child, while the adult 
requires but .63 per cent of the total 
calories, per kilogram body weight per 
day, as fat. 

The above figures emphasize the im- 
portance of adequacy in carbohydrate, 
protein and fat in the infant diet. For- 
tunately, we do not need to emphasize 
the high energy requirements for growth. 

It may be a little unfortunate that 
sugar is added to the average milk 
formula. After feeding a baby with a 
sweet formula, when it comes time to 
introduce cereals the mother automati- 
cally adds sugar. As cereals are intro- 
duced, the sugar in the formula may be 
reduced but often is not. At five or six 
months when the taste sense develops 
the baby is getting sweet food. If at 
any time the baby shows a disinclination 
to eat the cereal, more sugar is apt to be 
added. Mothers even sprinkle sugar on 
the vegetables. The habit of liberal use 
of sugar is therefore firmly established, 
both in the mother and the baby. Later, 
the between-meal food is Graham crack- 
ers, cookies, or bread and jam, when a 
glass of fruit juice or milk would better 
serve the child’s needs in several respects. 

It would seem that more educational 
effort might be directed toward reduc- 
tion of the amount of sugar in the food 
of young children. 
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The use of evaporated milk in the 
feeding of infants has become in- 
creasingly common in the last two 
decades. Elvehjem and his associates 
(2) have carried on comparative studies 
on the use of raw, pasteurized and evap- 
orated milks, in order to ascertain the 
advantages of each during the period of 
rapid growth when milk is the basis of 
the diet. Exact quantitative measure- 
ments of all of the nutritive values are 
not yet possible, Elvehjem says, but 
feeding tests do give some indication of 
comparative values. In earlier experi- 
ments with rats, limited to the period 
of rapid growth, there was no evidence 
of appreciable differences. Recently, 
Elvehjem and his associates have used 
dogs, over much longer periods of time, 
to determine whether slight differences 
in raw, pasteurized and evaporated 
milks, differences which do not appear 
during relatively short growth periods, 
would become evident when carried on 
over a period covering several preg- 
nancies. The milks were supplemented 
with iron, copper, manganese and cod 
liver oil. There was an apparent defi- 
ciency in the evaporated milk which 
became evident in the females only after 
the strain of repeated pregnancies and 
which was not observed in the male dogs 
over three years’ time. 

Modern practice in feeding of infants 
includes the introduction of foods other 
than milk in the first six months of life, 
so that this experiment is of theoretical 
interest only. It would seem justifiable 
to conclude that the experiment, instead 
of emphasizing a deficiency in evaporated 
milk, re-emphasizes the very near-com- 
pleteness of milk in any of these three 
forms. With added iron, copper, man- 
ganese and cod liver oil, deficiency was 
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evidenced only under the strain of 
reproduction. When vitamins E and K 
were added satisfactory reproduction was 
obtained; however, these two vitamins 
are widely distributed in foods and as far 
as we now know are of little interest in 
the feeding of infants. 

Evans and Phillips (3) have raised 
rats satisfactorily through five genera- 
tions on milk supplemented only with 
iron, copper and manganese. Babies, 
however, are approximately 1 year and 
9 months old at the age corresponding 
to that of a 21-day-old rat. A rat, 
started on a test diet at the weaning age 
of 21 days, is hardly comparable to the 
feeding of a baby during the first 6 
months of age. 

Milk is a food which again serves to 
call to our attention the interrelationship 
of many factors in adequate nutrition. 
There must be a very nice adjustment of 
the nutrients in milk that such small 
supplements were necessary to maintain 
dogs as satisfactorily, as was done by 
Elvehjem, over long periods of time. 


FAT REQUIREMENTS DURING INFANCY 


Fat appears to have both quantitative 
and qualitative importance in the feed- 
ing of infants. It has long been known 
that rats on diets deficient in the un- 
saturated fatty acids, linoleic and lino- 
lenic, develop a scaliness of the skin. 
These fatty acids, or natural fats con- 
taining them, cured the condition. Tal- 
low, cod liver oil and butter fat were 
ineffective. The fatty acids present in 
milk are predominantly the lower carbon 
chain acids and contain little or no 
linoleic or related unsaturated acids. 
On the other hand, wheat-germ oil, soy- 
bean oil, olive oil, lard and egg-yolk fat, 
all are high in their content of linoleic 
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and linolenic acids. In clinical practice 
where there is difficulty with fat ab- 
sorption one of these vegetable fats is 
substituted for milk fat. 

It seems a little surprising that cod 
liver oil and milk fat are lacking or low 
in the higher carbon chain, unsaturated 
fatty acids which seem of importance. 
Early feeding of egg yolk appears justi- 
fied because of its content of these acids. 

There have been indications that low- 
fat diets have an effect on the incidence 
of infantile eczema but this has not been 
established. 

As an indication of the interrelation- 
ships of fat and other factors in nutri- 
tion, we note that the absorption of fats 
is affected by calcium and magnesium 
in the food and that the utilization of the 
galactose part of the molecule of milk 
sugar is influenced by the presence of 
certain fatty acids (4). 


THE SUPPLEMENTARY FOODS IN CLINICAL 
PRACTICE 


When we recall common practices in 
the feeding of infants, especially artificial 
feeding, previous to the fairly recent 
discoveries of the nutritional significance 
of vitamins and minerals, one wonders 
how the race continued! Some of you 
may remember when babies were fed 
nothing but sweetened condensed milk 
until they were about a year of age. 
The more recent trends in infant feeding, 
considering the brief time involved, have 
indeed been rather startling. 

A dozen years ago pediatricians were 
just developing interest in the care of 
well babies. The majority of physicians 
had slight interest in normal, healthy 
babies. The questions mothers re- 
peatedly asked were, at what age shall 
I start my baby on strained foods, which 
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shall I feed and how much? General 
statements were made that the average, 
normal, and healthy baby could probably 
be given such food approximately at ten 
months, starting with a very little at 
first, and if there were no indications to 
the contrary more could be given the 
next day. That was ten years ago. 

In modern pediatric practice cod liver 
oil and orange juice are given after the 
first two weeks and either a special baby 
cereal or strained vegetables are included 
after two, or two and one-half months of 
age. The 
cereals or vegetables is probably between 
The 


knowledge of the value of iron in the 


average age for starting 


three and four months. clinical 
prevention of anemia and research on the 
significance of the vitamins have con- 
tributed to the acceptance of supple- 
mentary foods in the nutrition of the 
infant 

Babies have been fed a commercially- 
prepared, finely-strained vegetable soup 
routinely at two weeks of age, and more 
than one of the special baby cereals have 
been started at one month, but such 
procedure does not seem to be necessary 
except for certain conditions. 

Premature babies are frequently given 
an iron salt and some are given pure 
ascorbic acid, but in the feeding of nor- 
mal babies food supplements are ade- 


quate for growth and development. 


CALCIUM 


and 


childhood 


milk is the principal source of calcium, 


Throughout infancy 
but Outhouse and associates (5) found 
as surprisingly uneconomical 
Well- 


nourished subjects were able to use only 


that man w 


in his utilization of milk calcium. 


20 per cent of the calcium of the milk. 


Of course, the standard of 1 gm. calcium 
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for young children has been established 
by using milk and other foods, some 
less well utilized, so that we know that 
calcium balance can be maintained on 
that intake. However, the waste in 
calcium utilization raised a question 
whether some other more economical 
form could be found. Outhouse found 
that di-calcium phosphate, frequently 
used by physicians as a supplement to 
the diet, was not superior to milk as a 
source of calcium for children and except 
for those allergic to milk, there is little 
virtue in recommending the replacement 
of milk in the diet by di-calcium phos- 
phate. A comparison of both types of 
calcium showed that each approximated 
a 20 per cent utilization. 

Mitchell and co-workers, in a study of 
the comparative utilization of calcium 
from several vegetables and from milk 
(6), found that the availability of the 
calcium in carrots, lettuce and string 
beans was of a lower order than that in 
milk. 
pared with raw, and steamed carrots 


Canned green beans were com- 


with raw, to determine if there were some 
constituents in vegetables, possibly car- 
bohydrate in nature, which interfered 
with the absorption of calcium. Cooking 
would be expected to rupture cellular 
structure, but apparently there was no 
difference between the raw and cooked 
forms with regard to absorption of 
calcium. 

Strained vegetables, at least in the 
fine state of subdivision of the commer- 
cially strained, offer an opportunity to 
study this problem of calcium absorption 
Hanning (7) in a 
study on the comparative utilization of 


more thoroughly. 


iron from strained foods and from iron 
salts found rapid curing of nutritional 
anemia and the same order of hemoglobin 
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response when rats were fed equivalent 
amounts of iron from strained vegetables 
or from ferric chloride. 

In studying the utilization of calcium 
in various foods Mitchell and associates, 
and others, have fed amounts of the 
vegetable far in excess of the proportion 
used in actual feeding of infants or 
children. He used carrots to furnish 
both 56 and 86 per cent of the calcium. 
In feeding a six-months-old infant, where 
24 oz. milk and a 4% oz. can of strained 
carrots might be given, the calcium of the 
strained carrots constitutes but 2 per 
cent of the total intake from these two 
sources. Furthermore, the calcium of 
the carrots is additional to and not sub- 
stituted for that in the milk, so that these 
experiments are not comparable to 
routine infant feeding practice. Milk is 
the most practical source of calcium in 
the diet of the young and the prejudice of 
some physicians against the use of milk 
to supply the calcium requirement is 
probably due to problem feeding cases. 

The question regarding spinach might 
be mentioned at this point. Schlutz 
et al. (8) in 1933 published a paper on 
feeding of spinach to four infants. He 
showed that the oxalic acid present in 
spinach not only prevented the utiliza- 
tion of the calcium of the spinach but 
might even interfere with the availability 
of part of the calcium in other foods 
eaten. Since this was the first vegetable 
so studied, the inference was natural that 
perhaps vegetables were not only of no 
advantage in the nutrition of infants, 
but might be of distinct disadvantage. 
However, the use of strained spinach not 
only did not decrease but has steadily 


increased. In actual practice spinach 


is not fed in large amounts continuously 


over long periods of time, and it must be 
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remembered that this green leafy vege- 
table contributes other essential nutri- 
ents (9). It may be concluded that 
when the intake of calcium and vitamin 
D is adequate and small amounts of an 
oxalate-containing food such as spinach 
are fed, no deleterious effects may be 
expected. 

Nutrition research papers published 
within the last year have included a 
proportionately large number on calcium 
and their titles serve to re-emphasize that 
modern studies are concerned with the 
interrelationships of nutrients. 


TEETH AS AN INDEX OF NUTRITION 


Jeans (10) has cogently said, “It is 
desirable to recognize that there are 
other goals in nutrition than increases 
in height and weight; for instance, a 
healthy condition of the teeth, a satis- 
factory condition of the musculature or 
of the bony framework, and efficient 
blood, all of which depend on nutritional 
factors.” If the diet is unsatisfactory 
from the point of view of tooth health, 
Jeans believes it is probably unsatisfac- 
tory from the point of view of other 
dietary objectives. Teeth appear to be 
a sensitive index of the state of nutrition, 
and tooth health gives us nutritionists 
some of the drama we need. We must 
never lose sight of the fact that good 
nutrition now is the best insurance for 
later years. 

A recent article from the Forsyth 
Dental Infirmary (11) is a timely con- 
tribution to help clear the confusion 
which exists with respect to the factors 
which influence the building of sound 
From 
a large number of children, 32 ranging 


teeth and the incidence of caries. 


in age from 2 to 13 years were selected 
for intensive study and divided into two 
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groups. Those with a low incidence of 
dental caries and a healthy oral condi- 
tion were put into Group 1 and those 
with a high incidence of dental caries 
into Group 2. Previous dental history, 
present history, and medical and nutri- 
tional findings were the criteria. Com- 
parative data on the two groups included 
that under the heading, “‘Present dietary 
habits.” The protective foods were in 
the “excellent” and “good” class for 92 
per cent of those in Group 1 and for 34 
per cent of Group 2. The adhesive 
carbohydrates were excessive in 14 per 
cent of Group 1 and 67 per cent of Group 
2. The data in this study support the 
statement of these investigators that any 
nutritionist who has an opportunity to 
study the home dietaries of large num- 
bers of children has seen evidences that 
those persons, even rapidly growing 
children, who eat inordinate amounts of 
sweets and between-meal carbohydrates 
have neither the desire nor the capacity 
for large servings of foods of high nutri- 
tive value. These figures are arresting. 
Where the calories from protective foods 
constitute 50 per cent or more of the 
total calories the percentage of adhesive 
carbohydrate foods is relatively low. 
But when the calories from adhesive 
carbohydrate foods are up, the calories 
from the protective foods drop below 40 
per cent. 

During the past century the consump- 
tion of sugar in this country has in- 
creased from about ten pounds per capita, 
annually, to around 116 pounds. This 
means 620 calories per day. Of course, 
that is an average, and to compensate for 
the dietitians and a few others who do 
not eat their quota of the average, many 
have much Total 
calories for several reasons have steadily 


more than that. 
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declined but as calories have gone down, 
the sugar consumption has gone up. 
There has been some agitation about 
enriching sugar as flour is now enriched; 
this would seem most inadvisable. 
Other investigators (12) believe that 
environmental conditions are determin- 
ing factors, that increase of carbo- 
hydrates increases the lactobacilli of the 
saliva, with certain individual excep- 
tions, and that the control of carbo- 
hydrate consumption is the only dietary 
procedure thus far demonstrated by 
which dental caries activity can be 
controlled. This seems contradictory 
to the report from Forsyth Dental 
Infirmary. East and Kaiser (13) in a 
study of the relation of sex, age and 
environment on the incidence of dental 
caries, believe that the two approaches 
to the dental caries problem: bacterial 
invasion of a tissue, and building up of 
resistance to such invasion, are not 
incompatible. The decrease in the 
former high incidence of rickets, they 
believe, is due to an increase in vitamin 
D intake, either as a concentrate or as 
sunshine. If so, then rickets is much 
more easily controlled than tooth decay 
and the teeth may be a more sensitive 
index to the completeness of the nutri- 
tional factors, than is rickets. 
Undoubtedly the problem of dental 
caries involves many factors and it 
would appear that control will need to 
start with the diet during pregnancy, 
followed by maintenance of good food 
habits in the child which calls for at least 
50 per cent of the calorie intake from 
protective foods throughout life. 


IRON 


Formerly it was assumed that the 
infant at birth was supplied with a 
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sufficient store of iron to carry it satis- 
factorily through the early months of 
life. The prevalence of nutritional ane- 
mia among both infants and mothers 
casts doubt upon this supposition. 
Burke (14) gives an interesting case 
study which shows the relationship 
between varying amounts of iron in the 
diet of the mother and the hemoglobin 
in her blood during three pregnancies, 
and the blood levels of her three babies. 

The use of all-milk diets with animals 
has caused anemia which has been cured 
with iron supplemented with copper. 
In the feeding of infants it has been 
assumed that copper was sufficiently 
widely distributed in foods other than 
milk, and it has also been assumed that 
the infant has a store of copper as well 
as iron which should supply its needs for 
about six months after birth. Whether 
this supply of copper is sufficient, and 
similarly the iron supply, is open to 
question. 

Josephs (15) concluded that iron taken 
into the body is stored preceding its use 
in the formation of hemoglobin. He 
called attention to a stimulation in the 
rise of hemoglobin for a limited time 
after ingestion of iron medication, even 
though all the ingested iron had not 
been used and the hemoglobin had not 
risen to its full effect. He considers this 
to be a “stimulating action” of the iron 
and that “when conditions are favorable 
the stored or tissue iron becomes avail- 
able.” He concluded that one of the 
functions of medicinal iron is to make the 
conditions favorable. 

Elvehjem and associates '(16), in 
experiments on dogs, have interpreted 
their results as evidence that ingested 
iron after storage becomes available for 
hemoglobin formation only in the pres- 
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ence of adequate copper and that copper 
is not essential for storage of iron but is 
essential for hemoglobin utilization. 

Another interesting observation in 
this study (16) is that very small 
amounts of dietary iron were needed by 
anemic puppies maintained on milk 
diets, both to overcome their anemia and 
to grow normally. Massive doses of 
iron are used in therapy of iron-defi- 
ciency anemia in infants. Infants sub- 
sisting on milk alone, say for more than 
six months, would be apt to develop a 
deficiency of both iron and copper. To 
provide adequate amounts of iron is 
one reason the supplementary foods, 
orange juice, egg yolk and strained foods, 
are ordinarily given to infants before 
that time. 

Previous to the present program of 
fortification of foods, a dry, pre-cooked 
cereal food for infants was formulated 
which contained iron and ammonium 
citrate sufficient to supply approximately 
4 mg. iron in } oz. dry cereal—a reason- 
ably-sized feeding for a six-months-old 
infant. Other infant cereals have been 
similarly fortified with iron. The 
amounts used, however, have seemed 
very small compared to the clinical use 
of iron salts for cure of anemia. 

McCance and Widdowson (17) and 
Whipple and associates (18) have shown 
that the body absorbs iron in proportion 
to its need. That is, an anemic infant 
and presumably a pre-anemic infant will 
absorb more iron proportionately than 
an infant who does not need the iron. 
Absorption of iron, rather than excre- 
tion, controls the stores of iron in the 
body. 

Copper is not the only nutrient which 
influences the storage and utilization of 
iron. Elvehjem et al. (16) found that 
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cobalt may act in dogs as an additionally 
favorable influence on the utilization of 
iron to form hemoglobin. 

Calcium undoubtedly has an influence 
on iron absorption and this seems to be 
due to the presence of the ions of cal- 
cium and phosphorus or phosphates in 
the intestinal tract. If phosphate 
radicles are in excess, they will unite 
with either calcium or iron, whichever is 
in excess, to form insoluble salts. 

There has been some question about 
the relative effectiveness of ferric and 
ferrous iron salts. Moore and others 
(19), in a study on human subjects, ob- 
served that ferrous iron permitted 
greater absorption of iron than did 
ferric, but in the presence of ascorbic 
acid or other reducing substances in the 
intestinal tract ferric salts were absorbed 
as well as ferrous salts. Clinical experi- 
ence has shown satisfactory results with 
ferric forms of iron. 


THIAMIN 
There has been some disagreement in 
reports of destruction of thiamin due to 
cooking procedures. There are possible 
losses in solution and destruction from 
the heat. 
sults is doubtless due to differences in 


Some of the variation in re- 


amounts of water used in cooking 
vegetables and to the lengths of time 
Aughey and 


Daniel (20) found no loss in cooking of 


employed in cooking. 
carrots, navy beans, rolled oats and 
whole wheat, but losses of 16 per cent 
were found with baked potatoes; boiled 
potatoes, 20 per cent; green peas, 9 per 
cent; snap beans, 18 per cent; and 
spinach, 22 per cent. Kelly and Porter 
(21) found that both boiled or baked 
navy beans contained more available 


thiamin than the raw beans. This was 
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probably due to increased availability 
after cooking. The relatively good thia- 
min potency of commercially-strained 
vegetables seems less surprising than it 
did before these studies were made, for 
commercially-processed foods might be 
expected to sustain considerable loss due 
to the necessary heat treatment, al- 
though there would be no loss from 
discarding of cooking water. 

Hanning (22) cooked several varieties 
of wheat cereals, including farina and 
rolled oats, to ascertain the losses due 
to the cooking of cereals. She found 
apparently little destruction whether the 
cooking was done in the double-boiler or 
pressure-cooker. A low order of destruc- 
tion or greater availability of thiamin in 
cooked cereals was found also by Harris 
et al. (23). Cereals are usually the first 
semi-solid food fed to an infant and are 
relied upon as a source of thiamin. 
They are thoroughly cooked, usually for 
at least an hour in the double-boiler, so 
it is of interest to know that for practical 
purposes of calculation the thiamin 
potency of the raw cereals may be used. 

A further illustration of the inter- 
relationship of factors is that between 
thiamin and carbohydrate metabolism. 


ASCORBIC ACID 


It has been generally accepted that 
breast-fed babies secure adequate vita- 
min C from their mother’s milk but 
recent studies indicate that this may not 
be so (14). The fetus is parasitic upon 
the mother for vitamin C and the de- 
mand for this vitamin is markedly in- 
creased during the later part of preg- 
nancy. Human breast milk from healthy 
mothers consuming diets well supplied 
with ascorbic acid furnishes approxi- 
mately 40 mg. ascorbic acid daily. But 
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the amount of ascorbic acid in breast 
milk is definitely influenced by the 
mother’s dietary intake of this vitamin, 
as shown by Burke (14). This justifies 
the routine and early use of orange or 
tomato juice in feeding both breast-fed 
and artificially-fed infants. 

The minimal, protective intake of 
vitamin C for average healthy infants 
has been placed at 10 mg. perday. This 
is based on the work of Hamil, Reynolds, 
Poole and Macy (24) who studied 427 
artificially-fed infants under one year of 
age. It is believed that during the 
course of the study 21 infants had mild 
scurvy which healed spontaneously. 
There was some loss of vitamin C during 
the preparation of the formulas, so that 
some infants received slightly less than 
10 mg. per day. The suggestion was 
made that the scurvy in these instances 
was not due to an inadequate supply of 
vitamin C but to inefficient absorption 
or to predisposition caused by some other 
factor, conditions which may be sus- 
pected as existing in normal infants. 
Hence, the requirement of 10 mg. per 
day should be understood to be the 
minimum, below which no infant’s in- 
take should go. 

Holmes, Cullen and Nelson (25) have 
just published determinations of the 
levels of ascorbic acid in the blood plasma 
of apparently normal children in an 
orphanage and a convalescent home. 
The ages of the children are not given. 
The estimated amounts of vitamin C 
available daily in the diets of the two 
institutions were 130 and 120 mg. with 
an average intake for one institution of 
60 mg. daily. The most 
observation was the large 
number of children with persistently low 
blood plasma levels in repeated deter- 


significant 
relatively 
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minations over a period of several 
months. There was no apparent ill ef- 
fect on the health of the children but this 
is not proof that such plasma levels are 
desirable, nor that they will not eventu- 
ally account for nutritional disturbances. 
It has been observed also by others (26), 
both with animals and infants, that rates 
of gain in weight and length are re- 
tarded with low plasma levels of ascorbic 
acid, that the tissue storage is not as 
rapidly depleted at the plasma level, 
and that signs of scurvy do not become 
recognizable until much later than low 
plasma levels. 

Certainly there seems to be need for 
more study of the vitamin C require- 
ments of infants. Years ago we knew 
there was a wide zone between clinical 
signs of scurvy and optimal health, a 
zone of varying levels of deficiency. 
Snelling’s (27) artificially-fed infants who 
received 30 mg. ascorbic acid in 2 oz. 
orange juice, with resulting low plasma 
levels, evidently were still in the defi- 
ciency zone. Prevention of clinical signs 
of scurvy with a daily intake of 10 mg., 
at present accepted as the minimum 
requirement, requires re-examination as 
a standard. 

King and Tressler (28) concluded that 
when one considers the losses in vitamin 
C as a result of ordinary marketing 
practices and home cooking, the produc- 
tion of such canned products as the 
neutral, sieved baby foods, in a stable 
form, with an antiscorbutic value that is 
35-65 per cent of the value of the fresh 
product, is an outstanding achievement. 


CONCLUSION 


It is becoming increasingly obvious 
that nutrition should be considered as a 
whole, rather than as isolated individual 
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factors. We do not yet know nor ap- 
preciate all the interrelationships of 
these factors. A number of these rela- 
tionships have been mentioned, of which 
tooth health is an example. 

Modern practice in the feeding of 
infants includes the introduction of 
supplementary foods during the first six 
months of life. Clinical experience has 
found this procedure to be satisfactory 
and research in nutrition has justified 
the practice because of the added nutri- 
ents, particularly minerals and vitamins. 
These nutrients are, more specifically, 
iron,. calcium, vitamin B,; and other 
members of the B-complex and vitamin 
C. In the case of these nutrients, the 
minimum requirements are being estab- 
lished with more certainty, but as has 
been illustrated with iron and vitamin C, 
the low levels set as minimum require- 
ments do not allow for disturbances in 
utilization, nor for a better than mini- 
mum level of these nutrients in the blood 
and tissues. 

The feeding of infants, based as it is 
on the use of the “protective foods”, 
should have an influence on the food 
habits of the child throughout life and 
also on the food habits of other members 
of the family. When there is more 
general acceptance on the part of 
dentists, physicians and nutritionists of 
the importance of the protective foods 
in health, there can be a more united 
front for educational effort. The use of 
protective foods, established in infancy 
and early childhood, might then be 
carried over into more general practice 
during the rest of life. 
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Law of the Babylonians 


THOUGH THE DWELLERS on the Euphrates knew nothing of the ruptured 


appendix or of how pernicious anemia can be held in check by liver therapy, 


a physician who caused an ill health was held liable, without further proof of 


fault. 


that of a guarantor. 


His responsibility, at least in respect to affirmative conduct, approached 


It was as though society hoped to squeeze some super- 


human effort from the physician to cover the gaps in existing knowledge.— 
Smith, H. W., Legal responsibility for medical malpractice, J. A. M. A., 116: 


943, 1941. 





FUNDAMENTALS OF KITCHEN AND FOOD SERVICE 
EQUIPMENT: SPECIFICATIONS AND PLANNING? 


OWEN T. WEBBER 


- 


HE problem of planning for food 
service equipment must be ap- 
proached with a full knowledge of the 
various factors governing the situation. 
In planning an addition or replace- 
ment for an existing installation, each 
step must be taken according to a 
definite plan, one drawn up in the form 
of a detailed summary which allocates 
this requisitioning of equipment over a 
definite period of time. The value of 
such an initial step is obvious. Isolated 
purchases must be planned so that they 
will lead to an ultimate, well-considered 
scheme of operation; passage of time 
reveals advancement in planning tech- 
nique and refinements in equipment 
design; and with a written plan some- 


thing tangible is left on record to explain 
the motives and reasoning, should a 
change of administration occur. 
Providing for changes or additions to 
an existing installation is more difficult 


than planning a new structure. The 
project should be outlined and the chief 
engineer consulted as to whether any 
physical characteristics of the building 
or of utility supplies would prevent the 
contemplated alterations. Sometimes 
an addition involves the removal of 
partitions or the running in of new 
plumbing leads. The maintenance en- 
gineer can be of great help to the dieti- 
tian by indicating what can or cannot be 
done sensibly. 


1 Abstract of an address before the Civil 
Service Commission Training Course for Dieti- 
tians, New York Department of Hospitals, 
Bellevue Hospital, New York. 


S. Blickman, Inc., Weehawken, N. J. 


Food service and kitchen equipment is 
divided into three main classifications. 
The first class, standardized equipment, 
such as food trucks, ranges, dishwashers, 
peelers, ovens, kettles, etc., is manufac- 
tured by a group of concerns who 
specialize in the production of these 
items only. The second group, fabri- 
cated equipment, consists of items made 
to specifications and to suit specific 
needs, such as cafeteria counters, work 
tables, canopies, sinks, bain-maries, etc., 
and is manufactured by concerns which 
are also jobbers of the items in the first 
group. This is a necessary measure of 
tying in, in order that they can be re- 
sponsible for a complete kitchen 
equipment. The third class consists of 
the small items which could be con- 
sidered as accessories, labor-saving de- 
vices, small tools, etc., such as 
egg-timers, cherry-pitters, apple-parers, 
potato-cutters, waffle-makers, toasters, 
cream-dispensers. 

In the first and third groups, design 
is defined. These manufacturers all 
have patents which they control for 
specific features, and which they will 
inform you are essential. Actually, with 
several concerns making similar items, 
some of the patented features are similar 
in effect, even though theoretically and 
basically different—so that here the 
problem is to choose the one which will 
embody the most conveniences and 
labor-saving features, and at the same 
time afford quality and value for the 
money invested. Naturally a large con- 
cern with its tremendous volume is able 
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to manufacture in terms of mass produc- 
tion, with attendant economies, and also 
to sustain adequate engineering staffs to 
keep its products up to date in design 
and operation. 

Some concerns who should be manu- 
facturing only the fabricated items in 
Group 2, have attempted to produce 
standardized equipment. Their equip- 
ment should not be considered, for any 
firm which attempts to make everything, 
usually does nothing well. Their volume 
of business on any one item is not suf- 
ficient for mass production, and there is 
also the question of service repair and 
replacement of parts, which should be 
available for years to come. 

Certain finger-posts for guidance of 
those about to purchase equipment can 
be enumerated as follows: 

(1) Buy on a definite plan, which even 
if not completed at one time will lead to 
an ultimate fulfilment. 

(2) Be explicit in setting up specifica- 
tions. Do not be foggy or employ 
blanket phrases. On such a foundation 
one can be rigid in performance expecta- 
tions. 

(3) Purchase all equipment on the 
basis of an estimated capacity require- 
ment, thus avoiding the bottlenecks of 
production arising from having one item 
of equipment too small and the criticisms 
levied against those responsible for 
purchasing equipment beyond the 
needed capacity. 

(4) Specify a complete group of items 
which are consistent in quality and 
capacity throughout, so that deprecia- 
tion will take place on a uniform basis 
instead of having some items which will 
last 25 years while others taper off at 5 
or 10 years. To effect this, it is neces- 
sary to avoid overspending on the 
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standardized items, with the result that 
the fabricated items are _ scantily 
provided for. 

The fundamentals of planning involve 
the designing of the various departments 
so that they coordinate and are in 
proper sequence, traffic aisles are short- 
ened and distances minimized and the 
total areas involved are in proportion 
to the task in hand, to the end that 
production and service proceed effi- 
ciently and without delay. It is also 
essential that we become so familiar with 
planning technique that we have a 
mental picture of the design as a whole, 
including supplementary spaces and 
their positions in the building structure, 
whether near the kitchen or remote from 
it, so that traffic to and from these 
secondary areas can be properly con- 
trolled and coordinated for smooth and 
economical operation. 

Since the various operations in food 
service are expedited through having 
the necessary working tools in logical 
placement, it is pertinent in making a 
layout and working out the details of 
food preparation and service equipment 
to make a study of “motion in service’, 
which would permit the members of the 
organization to work happily and con- 
veniently, and consequently with speed 
and economy of movement. 

It may be impossible to conceive of a 
food service department planned so 
poorly that it could not operate, but 
there are certainly many kitchens which 
impose unnecessary handicaps. On the 
other hand, there are certain conditions 
which preclude the possibility of a 
perfect layout, such as arrangements 
within an existing building which have 
to be devised within the confines of that 
structure, taking into consideration 
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physical hindrances such as column 
placements, stair wells, shafts, wall 
positions, etc. The most that one can 
do is to work around these hindrances 
to the best advantage. 

A complete plan must first be laid out 
in blocking out scale (i.e. to small scale) 
with approximately correct areas ap- 
portioned but keeping the relation of the 
spaces and the various floors in mind. 
This coordination of the complete scheme 
is the essential first step, following which 
each department and the area involved 
can be taken to larger scale, and the 
details worked out. 

It is essential to realize that we are on 
the threshold of universal air-condi- 
tioning of public buildings, and that most 
of our present kitchens would provide a 
handicap to any air-conditioning set-up, 
since both heat loss and steam escape- 
ment would affect the humidity. This 
eventuality suggests the need to study 
the equipment of manufacturers of 
standardized items who have kept 
abreast of the times by making heated 
items which are fully insulated and 
equipped with heat control devices. 
Those operating by steam, of which the 
worst offender is the steamer itself, 
should have some provision for syn- 
chronized heat control and the trapping 
of the return steam. 

The design of canopies has received 
less attention than it warrants. A 
definite, vigorous air change of the 
required velocity should be provided, 
together with provisions for filtering the 
exhaust over the cooking apparatus in 
such a manner that the filters can be 
washed and replaced without undue ef- 
fort. In one type of canopy of desirable 
design, the exhaust, or header, which 
leads to the ventilation system, is 
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brought below the top of the canopy 
instead of being superimposed thereon. 
This is compact and conducive to good 
operation because supplementary baffles 
can be introduced which control the air 
pull as definitely over the front working 
edges of the cooking apparatus as at the 
back. With this position of the ventila- 
tion header it is logical to introduce the 
honey-comb type of grease filter which 
permits the removal of these units for 
proper washing. The baffles should be in 
sections of reasonable size so as to be 
easily removable for cleaning, and the 
location of the lights should provide 
uniform illumination. Such a canopy, if 
suspended free and clear in the kitchen, 
would be so compact that it would not be 
unduly obstructive. The same type of 
canopy can have the space between the 
outside edge of the hood and the ceiling 
enclosed by a drop partition, which 
would eliminate the necessity of cleaning 
the tops of the hood. 

In writing specifications, it is essential 
to describe design and materials chosen 
from the standpoint of ease of cleaning. 
All of the items adjacent to walls should 
be separated therefrom by a distance of 
3 inches, to permit washing the wall sur- 
face properly. As far as possible, fix- 
tures adjacent to the walls are mounted 
on cantilever brackets or chair carriers to 
facilitate cleaning the floor. 

One of the main offending points in 
the matter of ease of cleaning is that of 
shelves under counters and work tables. 
If the fixture is enclosed on back and 
both ends, as for instance a food service 
counter, the depth of the counter might 
logically be greater than the 18 to 20 
inches which one could term the 
maximally useful reach, i.e. the greatest 
width of shelf which still permits easy 
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cleaning or that can be practically used. 
It is desirable in such cases to foreshorten 
the shelves by running a supplementary 
partition from end to end and turning up 
the backs of the shelves at a point 18 
or 20 inches from the front. 

Sometimes short-sighted planning is 
evidenced by failure to determine 
whether a shelf is needed under a table. 
A shelf does act as a substantial brace, 
but if it is more desirable to have the 
open space under the table the legs can 
be adequately knee-braced with stainless 
or galvanized bar stock bent up, with 
one end of the brace secured to the 
underside of the table top and the other 
to the side of the contiguous leg. 

When there is need for a shelf under a 
table, the question is the gauge of mate- 
rial and the design of the shelf. The 
shelf should be substantial enough not 
to deflect when loaded and made of a 
material which will clean easily, pref- 
erably stainless steel. Galvanized iron 
is generally used for reasons of economy; 
if used, it should be of a clean, heavy 
gauge, single sheet of material, preferably 
copper-bearing galvanized iron, in which 
the edges of the shelf are turned down a 
substantial distance and then turned in 
further one-quarter inch for stiffening. 
These shelves should be attached to the 
legs with cast brackets fastened to each 
leg with substantial set screws, and to 
the turndown of the shelf in a suitable 
shoulder of the bracket by means of 
further bolts. Such a shelf is easy to 
remove, looks shipshape, is modest in 
cost and easy to clean. Ordinarily, 
16-gauge galvanized iron in one piece 
would be indicated. The idea that 
shelves under tables should consist of 
a series of pipes or slatted band members 
from which dust and dirt is presumed to 
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fall through onto the floor is a mistaken 
theory. Such a design means that 
numerous points of lodgment for dirt 
and irregularities of surface make clean- 
ing difficult. 

Other features which should be con- 
sidered in planning a layout so that 
money will not be wasted are as follows: 

(1) In specifying stainless steel it is 
wise to observe that the standard length 
of alloy is 10 feet and that the standard 
width of sheets is 24, 30, 36, and 42 
inches. In specifying dimensions, there- 
fore, it is well to understand that the 
overall length wherever possible should 
permit the use of a 10-foot standard 
sheet. Ifa table top is to be shaped in 
the form of a roll, 14 inches in diameter, 
the overall length of the table could not 
exceed 9 feet 7 inches. In order to be 
fabricated from a 36-inch sheet, 31 
inches is the maximum width which can 
be specified for the table. There are 
many thoughtless enough to indicate 
on their drawings a table 10 feet or 10 
feet 6 inches long, which means that a 
special sheet of alloy must be purchased 
at much greater expense or a section 
welded into the table. Sometimes the 
depth of a fixture, from front to back, 
may call for a roll front and a raised 
back of such dimensions that it would 
take up 37 inches in width of the sheet, 
with the result that the difference 
between 37 and 42 inches is cut off to be 
paid for by the purchaser, since it 
becomes scrap metal. 

(2) It is obvious that the confines 
of the partitions set up what we call 
“defined dimensions”. 

A wall fitted up with equipment placed 
side by side, completely filling up the 
wall space from end to end, is what we 
call working in situations to a tight 
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dimension. The economical procedure 
is to purchase the expensive items, such 
as service refrigerators, etc., and then 
make your accommodations according to 
the dimensions of your work tables. 
Some of the tables may be of sectional 
maple, so that it is easy to specify tops 
which will exactly accommodate the 
fill-in space between the standardized 
units. 

Another feature of design is that of the 
sound-deadening of equipment. It is 
usual to treat the ceilings and portions 
of the wall area acoustically by supplying 
an absorbent membrane to offset the 
racket arising from the operation of the 
equipment. Because of the need of 
impeccably clean kitchens and food 
service departments, and because of the 
heat and humidity usual in certain areas 
and the amount of trucking which takes 
place, wall and floor surfaces of dietary 
departments are dense and hard. Dense 
and hard materials are not “acoustically 
cooperative”; they reflect and augment 
sound, rather than absorb it. Sabine 
has given us coefficients of the absorbent 
qualities of various materials, as follows: 


Material Coefficient 
SE. Sabu satosKoaes 0.030 
Plaster on Wire Lath.......... 0.033 
Pine Sheathing. .............: 0.061 


Glass (under this category one 

could presumably include 

NTI 5505 0aivnks Cres 0.027 
Brick (for general comparison 

one could include quarry 


GG cri cabaut dcmecessiaeen 0.025 
Bentwood Chairs............. 0.008 
Upholstered Chairs........... 2.60 
Competes Gina) « .:. 0 cekc sce cee OF 


Room Occupants (per person).. 4.4 


Let us examine the main offending 
members in the kitchen as regards noise. 
Dish-tables, being made of sheet metal 
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mounted on pipe legs which rest on hard 
quarry tile floors, actually constitute 
sounding boards for the noise of impact 
from dishes and the clatter of baskets 
moved to and fro. This racket can be 
considerably reduced by designing a 
table with sufficient under-structure 
framing to keep the “oil can effect” of 
the table, or what we call deflection of 
the table under load, to a minimum, and 
also by applying to the underside of the 
table a 34-inch coat of ‘Tanco” which 
blankets the metal and acts as an effi- 
cient sound deadener. Further, the pipe 
legs of the table should be equipped with 
bell-shaped feet of adjustable type on the 
underside of which a shoulder has been 
machined out to receive a rubber disc 
which projects slightly beyond the 
bottom of the foot and separates the 
metal leg from the quarry tile floor. 
With these two provisions, noise from 
the dishwashing department is measur- 
ably lessened. Any acoustical treatment 
possible to obtain by such elementary 
and economical means should be in- 
vestigated. 

Insulation of heated equipment is 
accomplished by means of blown glass 
padding or asbestos fiberboard or aircell 
asbestos, permanently secured between 
the outer metal sheathing and an inner 
metal lining. This insulation reduces 
the heat radiation from the unit and at 
the same time cloaks the metal so that 
in the operation of the doors the warmer 
becomes almost silent. 

All kitchen trucks, ward trucks and 
portable equipment should be equipped 
with high-grade wheels or casters with 
rubber tires, and wherever possible these 
tires should be of the pneumatic type. 

In conclusion, let us emphasize one 
more factor in the drawing up of proper 
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specifications. Not only must there be 
a balance of quality and design so that 
equipment depreciates uniformly, but 
there is also another factor which many 
have not yet realized: namely, that 
everyone must spend approximately the 
same amount per unit for the most or- 
dinary quality. Every dollar spent over 
and above this basic minimum with a 
capable firm provides refinements and 
features which contribute a value far in 
excess of the increased cost. The reason 
is simple. For instance, in the case of a 
cafeteria counter, under any quality 
specification the size remains the same 
and the labor of framing and laying out 
does not vary appreciably. Many im- 
provements which will bring the equip- 
ment above minimum quality may be 
made in the specifications as follows: 
The top may be made of a 14-gauge 
stainless steel instead of the minimum 
16-gauge. A steam-table of the open 
bain-marie type with interchangeable 
panels and insets and a plurality of these 
panels may be substituted for a fixed 
type steam-table where the rectangular 
and round openings would be merely 
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punched in the top and remain in the 
fixed position, affording no flexibility of 
menu. Labor-saving factors such as 
lowerators for the automatic dispensing 
of cups, saucers, and plates are desirable 
but not vital factors. The display shelf 
could rest on a cantilever-bracketed type 
of support, instead of a frame made of 
vertical tubing. The use of a thermostat 
is not compulsory, merely sensible. The 
type of facing on a counter can be decora- 
tive and easy to clean, or it can be made 
of some cheaper sheathing which merely 
has the advantage of a smaller purchase 
cost. 

All of these improvements increase 
cost above that of the cheapest specifica- 
tions, but their long term value as assets 
in the efficient operation of the equip- 
ment and its appearance is worth far 
more than this increased first cost. It 
pays, therefore, to buy wisely and to 
work out detailed specifications for each 
piece of equipment with due considera- 
tion for all the several factors which 
should govern each choice. Above all, be 
definite in such specifications and do not 
generalize. 


>+>~~ 


Cnbecsne Conteol of Wetabofisn 


MUCH HAS BEEN WRITTEN concerning the influence of the endocrine glands 
on human behavior, etc., but it is an unique fact that, while general bodily 
disturbances produced by hormonal dysfunction may, as many other diseases 
do, influence the function of the nervous system, no one so far has shown that 
any phase of the metabolism or activity of these tissues requires the presence 
of specific hormonal principles. Indeed, although the brain appears to derive 
a major part if not all of its energy from carbohydrate oxidation, the presence 
of insulin is not essential as it is in other tissues.—Elvehjem, C. A., Long, 
C. N. H., and McCollum, E. V., Nutrition, Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 


vania Press. 








DISTRIBUTION OF FOOD: GRADING, LABELING AND 
PRICING’ 


T. P. CAULEY 
Danahy-Faxon Stores, Inc., Buffalo, New York 


E ARE now in the midst of an 

emergency in which normal 
profits and programs may have their 
character and tempo entirely changed in 
coming developments. I shall discuss 
such elements as grading, labeling, price 
trends and efficiency in distribution, and 
confine my remarks to food. 

The subject of prices, always impor- 
tant to consumers, producers and busi- 
ness men, has_ recently received 
particular attention from the govern- 
ment because of the reported tendency 
to price increases in some commodities, 
caused chiefly by wage increases and 
increased cost of material. There are 
three ways in which prices may be in- 
creased: increasing the per unit price, 
which is an out and out recognizable 
price change; reducing the size or quan- 
tity of the unit and selling it at the same 
price (here labeling enters and the con- 
sumer, if careful, checks quantity against 
price and thus recognizes that there has 
been an actual increase); and by a step- 
ping down in the quality of the com- 
modity, a procedure whichis sometimes 
difficult for the buyer, unless an expert, 
to recognize. 

Recently there has been much con- 
troversy about grade labeling which 
may have led some to believe that the 
subject is new. Grading, however, has 
been in effect for a long time on many 
products, although most of such grading 
has concerned the producer more than 


1 Read before the New York State Dietetic 
Association, Buffalo, New York, May 2, 1941. 


the consumer. The so-called new phase 
of grading concerns the consumer more 
specifically. We have had government- 
graded meats since 1923, government 
standards for butter since 1919, and 
government grades for potatoes since 
1916. Many other products, however, 
such as eggs and canned goods, have 
been bought on a graded basis for a long 
time by the wholesale grocer. 

In recent years numerous steps have 
been taken by farmers and other pro- 
ducers to improve the grading of their own 
products. The movement was led, per- 
haps, by the producers on the west coast 
who had to market in the East at a higher 
cost because of transportation charges. 
Therefore they had to produce and sell 
a quality product, and careful grading 
aided them in building and holding 
eastern markets. Now many states 
have adopted grading laws requiring the 
maintenance of standards, recognizing 
that poor quality products of an un- 
graded nature may injure the reputations 
of all the producers in their area. 

One retailing factor which has made 
grading especially necessary is the de- 
velopment of self-service markets. 
When orders are placed by telephone, 
the clerk can select and price mer- 
chandise so as to avoid loss. I do not 
mean to imply that he does not give full 
value, only that he makes the price 
according to the quality of the mer- 
chandise which he places in the order. 
If, however, a box of ungraded apples is 
received in a self-service market, it can’t 
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be opened up and placed immediately on 
display; it has to be graded first by the 
store manager. Grading in the store 
costs more than grading at the orchard, 
a factor which has influenced the de- 
velopment of better grading by the 
producer and has brought the consumer 
closer to the producer. 

Grading of meat is a very complex 
subject. The phrase, “Government In- 
spected”, as you know, does not refer 
to grade, but merely indicates that the 
meat has met certain sanitary require- 
ments. Government grades start with 
prime and continue on to choice, good, 
commercial, canner, and so on. There 
is very little “prime” beef generally 
available; it goes to specific users in 
certain markets. For practical pur- 
poses, therefore, “choice” beef may be 
considered as the top grade generally 
available. ‘Choice” and “good” beef 
are both of a generally satisfactory 
quality. The entire subject of meat 
grading is again being discussed by 
federal officials who are considering the 
suggestion that the old grades be revised 
along lines which will make beef and 
other meat grading clearer to the con- 
sumer and more generally realistic in its 
application. 

The grading of canned foods is a sub- 
ject much discussed. There appear to 
be two schools of thought: those who 
favor so-called “descriptive” labeling, 
and those who favor so-called “‘informa- 
tive” labeling. The advantages claimed 
for descriptive labeling are that it pro- 
vides the housewife with the type of in- 
formation she wants: in canned peas, 
for example, the variety, size, whether 
sugar or salt has been added and the 
average number of portions in the can. 
Proponents of informative grade labeling 
state that this descriptive labeling is very 
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valuable and helpful but they wish the 
grade to be stated in terms of A, B and C 
letters so that the consumer may select 
the type of commodity she needs and be 
able to make price comparisons without 
detailed study of the label. In general, 
canners and wholesalers have favored de- 
scriptive labeling and have opposed in- 
formative grade labeling. 

The National Association of Food 
Chains was approached by consumer 
groups represented by the National 
Consumer-Retailer Council (which in- 
cludes the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, and American Asso- 
ciation of University Women) who asked 
them to make a test of grade labels. 
The Association of Food Chains took 
the position that this was a controversial 
subject: some consumers want grade 
labeling and others, they believed, do 
not. Several prominent chain food store 
organizations, however, agreed to make 
a one-year test experiment of grade 
labeling, and placed canned foods, so 
labeled, on their shelves. The results of 
the experiment may well indicate to 
other food chains what consumers really 
want and thus enable them to make 
their plans on a sound basis and in 
accordance with the established chain 
store policy of giving consumers what 
they want in the most efficient manner 
and at the most reasonable price. 

Another experiment which is going on 
at the same time is that in connection 
with a federally-directed, continuous in- 
spection service. Several canning 
plants, a total of six at present, have 
government inspectors stationed therein 
who supervise production and check on 
quality at all times. Goods coming 
from these plants may be labeled U. S. 
Grade A, U. S. Grade B, etc. The 
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standards used are the same as those 
used by others who indicate grade on 
their labels but who are not permitted 
to use the designation ‘‘U. S.”’ because 
there is no government inspector con- 
tinuously in attendance. Tests of the 
products of these plants are being made 
in selected markets to determine whether 
or not the consumer finds grade designa- 
tion on a label of worthwhile importance. 

While on this subject of canned foods 
and their labels, I will mention some of 
the government agencies concerned with 
these standards. First, the Food and 
Drug Adminisiration, now a part of the 
Federal Security Agency, rules on the 
information which must be placed on the 
main panel of the label for food and, 
further, under the authority of the Food 
and Drug Act, is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of seeing that no label is 
false or misleading and that contents are 
pure and wholesome. This checking, 
of course, is done by the spot check 
method since it would be impossible to 
check all individual cans or other items 
of food. This body also acts on com- 
plaints from other departments or by 
competitors or consumers. It does not, 
however, require that grade labeling be 
a part of the label, but that, if grading 
is used, the contents meet the standards 
indicated. The Agricultural Marketing 
Service, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, establishes grades and standards. 
It makes the rules and also tests goods 
to see whether or not they are meeting 
standards. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission has authority over advertising, 
determining whether such statements are 
false or misleading either with reference 
to quality, content, results which will 
follow its use, or in any other particular. 
If discrepancies are found, the organiza- 
tion may take action and if violation 
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exists, a cease and desist order will be 
issued against the party at fault. 

With regard to the more recent sub- 
ject of enrichment of foods, you as a 
group are fully aware of the possibilities 
of this program in improving the general 
diet. Here, again, there are rules and 
regulations laid down by both the Food 
and Drug Administration and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission with reference to 
labeling and advertising, which means 
that the miller and the baker must be 
exceptionally careful of the manner in 
which these new products are presented 
to the public. 

Price trends are closely tied to the 
question of efficiency in distribution. 
The old-time economic theory of demand 
and supply is still with us even though it 
has been shackled here and there by 
various agencies. “Normal” or natural 
operations of the law of demand and 
supply are not so frequently seen now in 
their full, unbridled force. Now we 
have government subsidies for producing 
and for not producing; we have the 
Food Stamp Plan, pegged prices and 
plugged prices. 

Then there has been an “amendment” 
to the law of supply and demand de- 
veloped by the chain food stores. This, 
however, involves a rather long story of 
how organized chain food stores have 
come to the assistance of the producers 
at their request through nation-wide 
campaigns to help move local or seasonal 
surplus crops at a price which will 
not only be beneficial to consumers but 
will bring a fair measure of return to the 
producers. Food chains have conducted 
over 200 campaigns of this sort since 
the first promotion organized in 1936. 

There has been some talk about rising 
distribution costs in recent years. Actu- 
ally this is not true, cost has been re- 
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duced. Distributors now, however, in 
accordance with consumer demands, 
perform numerous tasks which they did 
not undertake previously. Such ex- 
penditures tend to offset savings in 
other directions, but they add qualities 
to products so that the consumer in 
many cases gets a completely different 
commodity from that of 10 or 20 years 
ago, such as crackers in a package in- 
stead of in a barrel, butter in quarter 
pounds instead of by the crock, and 
peanut butter in glass jars instead of 
digging it from a pail. All this means 
increased distribution cost for the same 
amount of crackers, butter or peanut 
butter. But the consumer now is sure 
of a clean pound of butter, so that some 
of these costs are not comparable to 
those in years gone by. Emphasis on 
freshness, and frequent deliveries, too, 
have made costs higher. 

The cost of retailing in the food line 
has declined almost spectacularly with 
the advent of the chain food store. 
Self-service and a policy of fewer but 
larger markets have further reduced the 
cost of distribution. Individual mer- 
chants have formed cooperative groups 
to secure for themselves the advantages 
of the chain store method of distribution 
and many of these have been outstand- 
ingly successful. Other developments 
may effect a further reduction in the cost 
of distribution. 

In general we may say that produc- 
tion, both in the field, and in the factory 
and retail distribution, is becoming more 
efficient. Increased refinements of prod- 
ucts and packages and further emphasis 
on freshness may offset some of the 
tendencies toward a lower production 
cost and lower price. When we analyze 
those several factors which may have an 
influence on what would otherwise be a 
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normally progressive development, we 
find that influences on price trends may 
be divided into short-run and long-run 
factors. Short-run factors include such 
as reduction in supply because of needs 
of the United States Army and aid to 
Britain. Man-power may be drawn 
from farms and food industries, resulting 
in lowered efficiency of new workers. 
High costs may be determined by wage 
increases. Immediately following the 
war there will be the problem of feeding 
a devastated Europe. There will be in- 
creased taxes. Demands, too, may be 
still further increased by the high pur- 
chasing power now developing, and 
always around the corner there is the 
possibility of inflation. 

With regard to the long-run factors, 
there seems to be a clear indication of 
increased soil productivity due to im- 
proved methods and chemical develop- 
ments. Productive new land to be 
developed by irrigation is also another 
factor that might lead to additional sup- 
plies of some foods at a cost probably at 
least as low as that possible under the 
most efficient productive methods at 
present. The uncertainty of export mar- 
kets adds another unknown element which 
makes it difficult to predict price trends 
for the future. There are, however, 
definite indications that consumers will 
be given what they want in the way of 
products, packaging and information— 
if it can be clearly determined what they 
want. There is also considerable evi- 
dence that production, processing, and 
distribution of food will be carried on 
without retrogression in the matter of 
cost. Developments outside of the food 
industry, such as the foreign situation 
and taxes, may be much more weighty 
influences upon price trends than those 
within the food field itself. 
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INCE March of this year more than 

one-half of the fifty-nine post- 
graduate training courses for dietitians 
approved by the American Dietetic 
Association have been inspected by the 
Educational Director, as of August 1. 
Although these visits do not provide a 
basis for an entire evaluation there are 
some points of interest that deserve 
mention. The trend of world events 
today makes us more aware than ever 
before of the quality of professional 
training for dietitians. It is not a sim- 
ple matter to make comparisons of these 
courses for at first glance they seem to 
differ so that they are scarcely recogniz- 
able as having been developed according 
to the same outline. 

In these differences we find strength. 
It was never intended that dietitians be 
turned out from the same mold. In fact, 
the scope of their responsibilities and 
duties would not warrant like training 
for all. The fundamental characteristics 
of all these courses stand firm, yet with 
sufficient frequency differences appear 
which add a zest and individuality like 
that afforded by the numerous variations 
of our favorite basic cookery recipes. 

Whether we consider hospital, ad- 
ministrative or food clinic training 
courses for dietitians, however, one com- 
mon problem is teaching. The ad- 
ministrative dietitian is seldom called a 
teacher yet her actual teaching responsi- 
bilities are many. Individual and group 


instruction of cooks, maids, waitresses 
and others cannot be overemphasized. 
While stressing high quality food prepa- 
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ration, cleanliness and food service, an 
opportunity is also provided for teaching 
good nutrition habits. Sessions of this 
kind might provide a so-called “testing 
laboratory” for talks and lectures on 
nutrition. Thus all the staff members 
of the department might contribute by 
giving short talks and demonstrations. 
In some situations the staff dietitians 
do not know each other’s problems and 
in order to develop more tolerance and 
better understanding of the other per- 
son’s job frequent staff conferences 
should be arranged. 

Occasionally we hear a young student 
proclaim that one of her chief reasons 
for becoming a dietitian was that she 
wished to avoid the monotony of teach- 
ing. Little does the student realize 
the extent of the dietitian’s teaching 
responsibilities! Do we, then, impress 
upon these students during the year of 
postgraduate training the great impor- 
tance of teaching methods? Perhaps, on 
the whole, we accept the responsibility 
of teaching student nurses too lightly. 
As a general rule, dietitians have great 
enthusiasm for their work. But can it 
be that we do not always carry over this 
enthusiasm with imagination and vision 
in our methods of teaching student 
nurses and other groups? Just now 
teaching of the fundamentals of good 
nutrition to lay groups claims our atten- 
tion. This is a service that has long 
been needed but certainly not one recog- 
nized generally by those outside of 
certain professional groups. 

Today a person engaged in any phase 
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of preventive medicine might well ask, 
Am I doing a good teaching job? Dr. 
Russell Wilder (1), in addressing the 
National Nutrition Conference said, 
“Nor has the physician failed, except 
in nutrition, to recognize the predomi- 
nant significance of preventive medi- 
cine.” Surely if the members of the 
medical profession face this problem so 
squarely we as dietitians and nutri- 
tionists can rightfully afford to question 
the effectiveness and breadth of our own 
nutrition teaching. 

Too often we dismiss our shortcomings 
in teaching nutrition to nurses by saying 
that the nurse has so many other in- 
terests that a few fundamental principles 
are all we can hope to teach her. Are we 
accomplishing that and doing it well? 
Until such time as the student nurse 
applies her knowledge of nutrition in her 
own food selection, the answer to this 
question is in the negative. 

Here is a strong indication for more 
effective teaching of student nurses in 
the classroom and laboratory, in the 
serving units, in pavilion and ward 
service and in the outpatient depart- 
ment. In other words, “charity begins 
at home.” We can pull ourselves out of 
the quagmire by more effective, stimu- 
lating and practical teaching methods 
for the nursing group. The implications 
are self-evident, for nurses can assist 
materially in the teaching of nutrition 
to lay groups if we but give them the in- 
formation in usable terms and refer and 
guide them to sources of reliable tools for 
teaching. The ability of the nurse to 
interpret the fundamental teaching of 
nutrition has been demonstrated again 
and again by the nurse in the public 
health field. 

Staff members in approved dietetic 
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training courses have further obligations 
in so far as teaching is concerned. There 
is not only the responsibility of the actual 
teaching to many different groups, but 
the added task of acquainting student 
dietitians with their obligations in that 
direction. In discussing teacher educa- 
tion Dr. Plant (2), a psychiatrist, said: 
“Tt is fair to say that with a few excep- 
tions American education has done 
nothing to give its students a real in- 
terest in the progress of the groups in 
which they belong.” Here is a challenge 
which dietitians should be prepared to 
meet. Too frequently in the hospitals 
and schools the teaching of nutrition to 
medical and dental students as well as to 
interns is overlooked or handled inade- 
quately. Comparatively few hospital 
dietary departments extend their teach- 
ing to the social service and other depart- 
ments where nutrition teaching would be 
of invaluable assistance to patients and 
clients. All of the approved dietetic 
training courses provide opportunities 
for student dietitians to work shoulder 
to shoulder with other groups. During 
this fifth year of training it is advisable 
for the staff dietitians to acquaint stu- 
dent dietitians with the common prob- 
lems of these several groups and make 
them aware of the existing interrelation- 
ships. 

There is no scarcity of teaching ma- 
terial, for research has yielded such a 
wealth of information that it is some- 
times difficult for the young teacher to 
choose that which is essential. Here 
course directors and other dietary staff 
personnel can assist the student dietitian. 
The average student dietitian has fair 
knowledge of the general content of 
courses in nutrition and diet therapy but 
needs assistance in the organization of 
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this material and guidance in effective 
teaching methods. Perhaps this is best 
accomplished through a general orienta- 
tion in teaching programs for the whole 
class of student dietitians. Follow-up 
in the form of individual conference with 
each student should provide excellent 
guidance. Again quoting Dr. Plant,? 
“We require a different method of teach- 
ing the material we already have. The 
psychiatrist feels that the challenge to 
modern education is not one to more 
knowledge or data but to a different 
attitude about what we already know.” 

Although someone has spoken of the 
“army of dietitians’ available, we are 
facing a serious shortage of dietitians. 
Weare having to send our new “recruits” 
into very responsible positions. In some 
hospitals there have been almost com- 
plete turnovers of the staff personnel in 
dietary departments. This means a 
drain on our ingenuity and adaptability 
in maintaining standards. We must 
keep our equilibrium in these troubled 
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times by adhering to our high standards 
of training in the profession of dietetics. 
The training of student dietitians re- 
quires extra effort on the part of every 
staff member. Many dietitians are to 
be commended on the enthusiasm with 
which they approach their work. Care- 
ful analysis of teaching methods and 
closer cooperation of all dietitians in an 
attempt to vitalize our teaching program 
should reap many benefits. It is said 
that what we need in America today is a 
real purpose. We do not have to look 
very far to find the purpose for which we 
strive. The acceptance of a teacher 
attitude in every phase of our present 
training program should make our objec- 
tives even more real and clearly defined. 
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Health of Trainees Better Than in 1917 


Analysis of nine thousand, seven hundred and fourteen rejection reports 
from about one thousand induction boards throughout the nine corps areas 
shows that, although three times as many men have been turned down for 
defective teeth in the current army induction as in that of 1917, the health 
of the average trainee is better in most other categories. 

Rejections because of defects of the lungs, heart, muscles, bones and feet 
showed the largest decreases. Statistics on a group of 52,918 rejections in 
1917 showed that 10.9 per cent of those were due to ailments of the lungs, 
compared with 3.8 per cent of the 1941 group. Heart defects accounted for 
13.7 per cent of the 1917 rejections, 6.5 of those in 1941. ‘‘Musculo-skeletal” 
defects amounted to 10.3 per cent of the 1917 group and only 4.4 per cent in 
the sample just studied. Defects of the feet were nearly twice as frequent in 
the 1917 induction as in 1941, 6.4 per cent as compared with 3.4.—Medical 
Preparedness, J. A. M. A., 116: 1780, 1941. 





THE TRAINING OF ADMINISTRATIVE DIETITIANS’ 


MARGARET E, TERRELL 
School of Home Economics, University of Washington, Seattle 


HE description of a university as an 

education factory has perhaps been 
overworked. In considering production 
cost and recompense it might be well, 
however, to view it momentarily in 
that sense. As a factory it is reasonable 
to suppose that. there would be manu- 
facturing and merchandizing costs and a 
percentage profit. In operating a manu- 
facturing business successfully there 
would be numerous requirements. Fac- 
tory managers should have an accurate 
judgment of needs and probable demand. 
There should be wise selection of raw 
materials, taking only those that are 
malleable enough for adequate fabrica- 
tion and tough enough to withstand the 
final tempering. The workers would 


need a knowledge of the most effective 
operating practices and work together in 


producing a unified result. In the end 
there should be an efficient merchandiz- 
ing program as far as placement, 
follow-up and renewal are concerned. 
Specifications for the output required 
of the “education factory” would call 
for an individual capable of performing a 
job successfully and of living a well- 
balanced life as a social being. The 
requirements of the different situations 
vary widely. Ordinarily we think of the 
dietitian’s duties as including food plan- 
ning, buying, preparation and service; 
diet therapy consultation and special 
diet preparation; personnel management; 
cost accounting and record keeping; 
1 Read before the Dietetic Section, Associa- 


tion of Western Hospitals, Seattle, Februarv 21, 
1939. 


teaching student dietitians, nurses and 
patients. This may be the sum total of 
the duties but the conditions under 
which they are performed will determine 
the caliber required. The young dieti- 
tian may envisage herself going about 
her job measuring cost and calories to 
the third decimal point, aglow with 
satisfaction over perfect results and 
happy human relations. But it is 
essential that she also see the necessity 
for doing accurate work even when 
under the pressure of many duties and 
the handicap of imperfect support, 
inferior equipment and difficult person- 
nel. In the many hospitals that cannot 
afford an extensive staff and specializa- 
tion of work, there is great need of 
dietitians who can handle many details, 
keeping them in balance with precise 
judgment and executing them as skil- 
fully as time and conditions permit. 
At times the primary requirement will 
be rigid economies and a low-cost diet, 
or a deluxe food service for patients who 
demand it and have the means. Some- 
times the need is for vigorous house- 
keeping in an establishment that is 
infested and where unsanitary food- 
handling practices have prevailed. In 
some hospitals little special diet work 
may be required even though elaborate 
equipment has been supplied. In 
others, diet therapy may be an impor- 
tant part of the work, yet the equipment 
may be inadequate and the budget 
restricted. The dietary department 
claims about 30 per cent of the hospital 
budget, yet the planning of the layout for 
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this important unit is frequently turned 
over to architects or hotel supply men 
who have never operated a kitchen or 
cooked a meal. To secure essential 
balance for the dietary department it is 
sometimes necessary to create proper 
respect for the services performed by the 
dietitian who will at the same time prove 
her worth by maintaining a record of 
service that will inspire confidence. 

These are some of the needs and the 
university professor must comb the 
market if he is to be adequately prepared 
to meet the demand. In addition to his 
routine teaching responsibilities, the 
university professor must be aware of 
the demands necessitated by varied 
and ever-changing conditions and the 
increasing responsibilities which devolve 
upon a growing profession and be able 
to adjust the educational program and 
processes to meet these. 

Educators appear to stress the wise 
selection of raw materials more than 
formerly. If an individual possesses the 
requisite mental and physical character- 
istics and the innate abilities or natural 
aptitudes in keeping with the profession 
for which he is training, it is generally 
accepted that his chance for success is 
much greater. The administrative dieti- 
tian needs not only the necessary intel- 
ligence quotient but also a_ high 
personality rating, health, a generous 
amount of gumption and some manual 
dexterity. Students accepted for pro- 
fessional training must show evidences 
of these qualities. Some may have a 
wealth of information but lack the 
personality to inspire confidence, or the 
aggressiveness to make their knowledge 
effective. I recall a graduate who had a 


high academic record and keen interest 
in her work, and a personality as retiring 
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as a Snail in its shell. Her good qualities 
were not recognized because she herself 
failed to register as a person. She had 
trouble with her employees because she 
was too shy to enforce regulations. In 
contrast to this we see others blessed 
with a pleasant, stimulating manner and 
authoritative bearing, who are ill-in- 
formed and lack discernment to judge 
the significance of situations. Such 
people are as likely to endorse fallacies 
as facts and do much harm thereby, since 
their assured bearing lends greater 
credence to their expressed beliefs. 

If we encourage individuals to con- 
tinue preparation for work in which they 
will be misfits we are unjust both to 
student and the profession; tactful and 
skilful guidance is therefore necessary. 
Some plan to be dietitians merely to fill 
in the interim between college and 
marriage. Others seriously look upon 
the profession as a possible lifetime 
career. Unnecessarily brusk advice, 
even though sound, should be avoided 
but a fear of hurt feelings and disap- 
pointment should not deter us, however, 
when it becomes necessary to transplant 
the student’s interest, relentlessly though 
tenderly, to a more likely field. 

Our cost at this point is in stamina 
because of the wear and tear in holding 
fast to what we know will react to the 
ultimate good of both student and pro- 
fession. We cannot let our sympathies 
betray us into offering momentary and 
misguided panaceas to a student’s self- 
esteem, when we believe that a serious 
misfit in later life may be prevented 
through sound counseling in college. 

The procedure at the University of 
Washington is to consider students’ ap- 
plications for entrance to the profes- 
sional school at the end of the sopho- 
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more year. Entering freshmen are 
assigned to faculty advisers whose duty 
it is to become personally acquainted 
with them before the question of their 
admission is presented to the home 
economics faculty. Each applicant’s 
name is presented to the faculty by the 
adviser along with a personality descrip- 
tion and the academic record. The first 
two years’ work gives an indication of 
what a student can do. The subject 
matter during this period consists of 
basic arts and sciences and two or three 
courses in home economics. Ifa student 
is rejected, transfer to another depart- 
ment can be accomplished with minimum 
loss. 

It costs most students some worry at 
this point, but the recompense if they are 
accepted is gratifying. They receive the 
encouragement of approval and the 
stimulation of realizing that the profes- 
sion for which they are preparing is an 
important one. 

Further selection proceeds imme- 
diately to the fifth year of more spe- 
cialized training. This is done through 
personal conferences with the head of 
the school and major professors who 
take preparation, special interests and 
aptitudes into consideration. It is pos- 
sible at this point to give a more accurate 
estimate, not only of academic ability 
but of emotional maturity, mental at- 
titude and the important attributes of 
character. In other words, the question 
is: although the student has been mal- 
leable up to this point, is her metal now 
tough enough to stand the final 
tempering? 

The operating practices in our educa- 
tion factory have been discussed. Which 
of these is essential? How should learn- 
ing be accomplished? Members of one 
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school of thought protest against includ- 
ing in a university curriculum subjects 
that have a vocational bearing. Their 
reasoning is strongly tinged with the 
doctrine of formal discipline, and they 
stress the importance of a broad cul- 
tural education, claiming that through it 
general abilities will be developed which 
will enable the individual to solve par- 
ticular situations. The other school of 
thought points to experimental evidence 
which indicates that consistent results 
from such practices are doubtful. It is 
acknowledged that cultural training is 
necessary for intellectual perspective but 
technical knowledge is essential if we are 
to sharpen judgment. President Beatley 
of Simmons College has analyzed the 
need as follows:? 


Standards of professional preparation 
should, therefore, be defined in terms of 
goals to be achieved rather than of proce- 
dures to be followed. When thus defined, 
they constitute a constructive force in that 
they encourage experimentation and varied 
lines of approach on the part of the institu- 
tions which aspire to excellence. In their 
common interest the college and the pro- 
fessional association should work out to- 
gether such standards as will secure for the 
profession workers who are not only tech- 
nically competent but professionally 
wise. 


Knowledge or the accumulation of 
facts is not enough. There must be 
ability to use knowledge. This means 
the development of judgment, the es- 
sence of which is keen perception of 
situation, creative thinking, and applica- 
tion of the acquired information. The 
therapeutic dietitian must be well in- 


2 From an address before the American Die- 
tetic Association, Boston, October 13, 1936. 
J. Am. Dietet. A., September, 1937. 
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formed in such fundamental sciences as 
bacteriology, physiology, chemistry, psy- 
chology and sociology and possess, as 
well, specialized information concerning 
diet in disease. The basic subjects give 
greater depth to understanding and 
enhance creative thought. The ad- 
ministrative dietitian needs command of 
the basic principles of economics, psy- 
chology, physics and art, as well as 
mastery of food buying and personnel 
management techniques. In _ other 
words, to produce desired results it is 
necessary for the gears of the educational 
mechanism to synchronize cultural edu- 
cation, fundamental science and tech- 
nical training. 

In addition to his teaching of required 
subjects, a duty for which he is finan- 
cially recompensed, the professor worth a 
salary will also earn satisfaction in the 
success of graduates, the advancement of 
a worthwhile profession and, inci- 
dentally, in the proving of his ability as a 
teacher. This recompense will be in 
proportion to the teacher’s capacity to 
interpret pertinent facts, to stimulate 
students in effective self-direction, and to 
encourage the development of those 
qualities which will make the dietitian 
consistently agreeable in her association 
with others. 

The fifth year is important in temper- 
ing and polishing the university product 
for the market. When we plunge our 
graduate into active service under super- 
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vision, our purpose is to test her metal 
and temper it to function well in normal 
professional situations. It is hoped that 
the student, buffed by typical problems, 
will thereafter be sufficiently case- 
hardened to withstand the strenuous 
demands of active service. We look to 
the training courses for this processing, 
the results of which should indicate both 
the student’s powers and either the 
strength or the weakness in her training. 

The merchandizing program, place- 
ment, is the next step. It entails watch- 
ing for openings and recommending the 
right person for a given job, and includes 
follow-up after employment to ascertain 
the degree of job satisfaction and dis- 
courage exploitation either of the job or 
the dietitian. Once the student is 
placed we can continue to do our part 
in encouraging her to keep up with new 
developments and maintain the right 
perspective. 

If we list the cost and recompense to 
the student we will include on the debit 
side the usual academic expense and the 
employment of properly qualified powers 
during five significant years. On the 
credit side will appear opportunities for 
a modest income, the satisfaction of a 
challenging endeavor in which all prec- 
edents have not yet been set and where 
broad development is still possible, and 
the satisfaction of performing work that 
is valuable to society. 





MENU PLANNING FOR PRIVATE PATIENTS 


DORIS PATTESON 
Spartanburg General Hospital, Spartanburg, S. C. 


OOD menus and food service pro- 
mote the good-will of the patient. 

Menu planning, therefore, is a most im- 
portant phase of the dietitian’s work. 
A good menu maker must know her 
tools before she can allow her imagina- 
tion and creative sense full play. Ideas 
can be gained from several books on the 
subject, such as Food Service in Institu- 
tions by West and Wood, which gives the 
basic factors in menu planning for any 
group; Menus and Table Service by 
Bailey, which emphasizes the five points 
to keep in mind in planning a menu; the 
School Cafeteria by Bryan, which includes 
good menus for cafeteria luncheons and 
an excellent food classification. Others 
include: The Menu Maker, The Alice 


Bradley Menu Cook Book, A Book of 
Entrées by Janet M. Hill, and Tried 
Temptations, Old & New, by Edith Key 
Haines. 

For good menus one must also have 


good cook books. Some of these are: 
the Edgewater Beach Salad Book and 
Edgewater Beach Sandwich Book by 
Shircliffe; Recipes at Moderate Cost by 
Hart; the Sexton Cook Book and the 
American Dietetic Association Quantity 
Food Service Recipes. 

There are several points to keep in 
mind in planning the menu for the 
private patient: nutritional adequacy of 
the menu, budget limitations, facilities 
for carrying out ideas, type of patient, 
general considerations, and attractive- 
ness. Adequacy of the diet is of fore- 
most importance, for above all the pa- 
tient should be well nourished. In 
general, 10 to 15 per cent of the total 


calories should be in the form of protein, 
50 to 55 per cent in the form of carbo- 
hydrate, and 30 to 35 per cent in the 
form of fat. A pint of milk for the 
adult, a quart for the child, plus a daily 
egg will meet the calcium and phos- 
phorus needs of the body. Iron is the 
mineral most often lacking. Serving 
whole grain breads three times a day is a 
good practice from the standpoint of the 
necessary iron as well as B;. Checks 
should be made at frequent intervals to 
see that the menus meet the require- 
ments of the normal diet. 

Every hospital should allow the dieti- 
tian a definite food budget. Portion 
costs on all recipes and correlating 
market prices with menus will serve to 
keep expenditures within budget limits. 

Consider the amount of help available 
and their mental capacities and train- 
ing when planning a menu. If the 
hospital is always a little short of kitchen 
help, or the vegetable cook is off duty, 
plain baked potatoes may need to re- 
place stuffed ones on the menu. Dishes 
which require elaborate catering should 
not be included unless there is a trained 
employee available or one capable of 
being taught to prepare such dishes. 
If the oven space is limited, do not plan 
too many dishes that require oven 
cookery, or there will be complaints 
and confusion among the cooks. When 
planning the menu, consider equipment 
and market facilities, and remember that 
most foods have definite seasons and 
that such foods are always best in flavor 
and cheapest at the height of the season. 
Market facilities may curtail somewhat 
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the variety of the menu. There is no use 
dreaming of watercress or curly endive 
as a salad green, when lettuce and cab- 
bage are the only greens in town. 

Type of clientéle must be kept in mind 
if one wants satisfied, contented patients. 
Food habits are influenced by race, re- 
ligion, and region. The selective menu 
permits the inclusion of foods pleasing 
toa variety of tastes. Region or locality 
must always be considered. For ex- 
ample, in the northern states the potato 
is the favorite accompaniment for meats; 
in the South, rice and hominy grits are 
generally preferred. In Pennsylvania, 
steamed rice served with meat or fowl is 
an unheard-of combination. There are 
many regional food habits which the 
dietitian must consider when she goes to 
a new locality. 

We also have to regard the general 
culture and education of our patients. 
The more sophisticated are likely to 
appreciate fully a high quality of food 
and service. As to age, the very young 
and the very old have rather similar re- 
quirements, and their food necessarily 
should be simple. In the New York 
Hospital, their needs are met in the 
selective menus. For breakfast, fruit 
juice, stewed fruit, cooked cereal, eggs 
to order, toast, milk and hot chocolate 
are always included; for lunch, there is 
always soup, baked potatoes, a puréed 
vegetable, toast, a simple pudding, and 
milk or hot chocolate; for dinner, the 
same type of food is included, plus a 
cooked cereal which many old people 
appreciate. The middle-aged usually 
like a greater range of choice than the 
young or old. 

The patients’ tastes are usually rather 
sharply divided according to sex. Men 
as a rule appreciate the heartier dishes 
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while women pay more attention to 
salads, garnishings, china and color 
schemes. 

There are certain general considera- 
tions in menu planning which I will list 
here. Menus should be planned for one 
week if possible. If this is done there is 
less chance of repetition, since a whole 
week’s menus can be seen at once. They 
should be checked over the day after 
they are planned, for the next day one 
can catch more errors than at the time 
of planning. One must remember that 
certain vegetable flavors are comple- 
mentary to meats, that too many un- 
usual dishes must not be on the menu 
for a single day nor the same food served 
twice in one day or the same dish on the 
same day each week. Only one strongly 
flavored dish should be used per meal. 
Combinations that may become monot- 
onous should be avoided. Have a suit- 
able variety of cold and hot dishes; how- 
ever, even in summer have at least one 
hot food on the menu. Menus should 
not be allowed to become stereotyped 
and there should be an element of sur- 
prise now and then. Time should be 
spent in planning the use of left-overs. 
Avoid using too many dishes of like 
composition, 7.e. texture or consistency, 
at one meal and maintain a good balance 
between soft and solid foods. Do not 
have too many foods in one menu that 
are ordinarily difficult to digest. To 
keep costs down, a cheap vegetable 
should be used with an expensive meat 
and vice versa. 

First of all, appetite appeal may be 
attained by a well-written menu. Gus- 
tatory anticipation may be aroused by 
the written word, therefore the menu 
must offer pleasing variety, food com- 
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binations and contrast of color, tempera- 
ture, and so on. 

The mental picture of color contrast 
may be suggested by including such 
terms on the menu as green apple pie, 
red raspberry jelly, white wine sauce, 
glazed yellow carrots, and black olives; 
the temperature appeal in summer by 
including chilled watermelon and iced 
radishes, and in winter, hot mince pie 
and hot home-made biscuits. The style 
of cooking may be conveyed by items 
such as old-fashioned chicken pie with 
biscuits and home-made pound cake, or 
oven-baked spring chicken and charcoal- 
broiled sirloin steak. The brand appeal 
of famous commercial products such as 
Armour’s Star baked ham, or Sunkist 
lemon pie, etc., may be conveyed, like- 
wise contrasts in flavor with such items 
as hot mince pie with wine sauce. 
Sources of food lend interest through 
including such items as lake trout, 
broiled deep-sea scallops, Kennebec sal- 
mon, and Wisconsin Cheddar cheese. 
Age, as it implies tenderness or fresh- 
ness, is conveyed by Maryland fried 
spring chicken, new Lima beans, garden- 
fresh spinach and broiled baby lobster. 

“Camouflage” to a certain extent is 
legitimate. Instead of writing “stew”, 
for example, call it “‘casserole of lamb” 
or “braised beef with fresh vegetables.” 
Instead of hamburger, “‘minced round 
steak patties” are ever so much more 
inviting. “Roast beef with gravy” will 
not be nearly so popular as “roast prime 
ribs of beef with brown gravy.” 

French names for dishes may be used 
to advantage occasionally but their 
frequent employment may lead to con- 
fusion and artificiality. 

For variety there must always be con- 
trast in temperature, color, flavor and 
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texture. For instance, contrast in tem- 
perature is attained by cold appetizer, 
a hot soup, a cold salad, a hot meat, a 
cold dessert and a hot coffee. Contrast 
in color is effected by green peas, broiled 
tomatoes, baked potato; buttered car- 
rots, spinach, and cauliflower; and roast 
beef, string beans, and pickled beets. 
Two shades of red, such as beets and 
tomatoes, of course, should never be 
used together. While roast beef, 
mashed potatoes and cauliflower may be 
a good combination nutritionally, it 
makes an uninteresting plate. Every- 
one reacts favorably to good color 
combinations. 

Contrast in flavor means tart and 
sweet, as lemon ice and cookies, baked 
apple and cinnamon candy; or fat and 
acid, as pork and apple sauce, cream 
cheese and pineapple, mackerel and 
lemon; or bland and more pungent- 
flavored, as roast lamb and mint jelly, 
and roast pork and sour red cabbage. 
Contrast in texture is attained through 
such combinations as crisp lettuce and 
sliced tomatoes or Melba toast and 
poached egg. 

The following combinations are not 
only interesting because they are un- 
usual, but their flavors are enticing. 
Most of these combinations have been 
suggested by Miss Corbitt, in charge of 
the private patient service at the New 
York Hospital: broiled chicken livers 
with bacon; grilled tomato with mush- 
rooms; sliced chicken sandwich with 
apricot salad; scrambled eggs with 
sweetbreads, tomatoes, mushrooms or 
capers; smoked tongue on spinach or 
asparagus; creamed sweetbreads and 
asparagus tips; whole baby carrots with 
chopped mint; buttered string and wax 
beans; hot fresh vegetable plate with 
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sautéd bananas; string beans and celery; 
buttered or creamed little onions with 
corn; small onions with tomato sauce; 
julienne white and yellow turnips; stewed 
apples and raisins; Kadota figs and 
rhubarb; orange and honey-dew melon 
salad; coffee ice cream with apple pie; 
caramel puréed apricots on lemon sher- 
bet; rice pudding 4 la mode; cup custards 
with Melba, foamy or rum sauce, or 
fresh pineapple; pineapple, celery and 
grape salad, Waldorf style; tapioca 
pudding with fresh cocoanut meringue; 
blackberry pie with Cheddar cheese; 
tomatoes stuffed with macaroni and 
cheese; spinach soufflé with eggs 4 la 
king; chicken livers, bacon, and green 
peppers broiled on a skewer; fresh vege- 
table soup with Parmesan cheese; and 
boiled red cabbage with apple. 
Garnishing is the final touch which 
can enhance the appearance or flavor of 
a dish. A simple garnish is within the 
reach of everyone. Parsley and paprika 
are the most often used and are brilliant 
in color, can be eaten, and are cheap. 
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As healing in tuberculosis is characterized largely by the formation of con- 
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Others include chives, berries, pimiento, 
watercress, radishes, whole cloves, 
capers, highly-colored canned grapes, 
orange slices, apple rings, toast points, 
lemon, nuts, a sprinkling of shot, choco- 
late or colored, cucumbers, mint, cher- 
ries, and galax leaves. 

More elaborate garnishes include crou- 
téns in fancy shapes, cucumber rings 
stuffed with pimiento, green pepper rings 
stuffed with cream cheese, radish roses, 
beet roses, slices of lemon rolled in 
chopped parsley, stuffed celery, curled 
celery, pimiento cut in fancy shapes, 
slices of hard cooked egg, aspic in fancy 
shapes, pearl onions, truffles, stuffed 
dates or prunes, marrons, jellies, crystal- 
lized ginger and angelica. 

Finally, I might mention a few further 
aids to menu planning. The dietitian 
should have a quiet place in which to 
work where she will not be interrupted. 
Records should be accessible and usable, 
and the previous year’s menus and other 
menu suggestion lists should be within 
reach. 






nective tissue, and the latter, according to Wolbach and his associates, is 
formed by the action of vitamin C on fibroblasts, it does not seem unreasonable 
to suspect that a vitamin C deficiency may be one of the causes of unfavorable 
trends in tuberculosis, if it does not actually contribute to exacerbations of 


the disease. 


By the same liné of reasoning, a replenishment of a deficiency 


of vitamin C, not to mention its administration in excess, may help at least 


to change the disease from an unfavorable course to a more favorable one.— 
Sweany, H. C., Clancy, C. L., Radford, M. H., and Hunter, V.: The body econ- 


omy of vitamin C in health and disease, J. A. M. A., 116: 469, 1941. 








NELDA ROSS, PRESIDENT OF THE 
AMERICAN DIETETIC 
ASSOCIATION 


The catchphrase of a popular radio 
program which extols the United States 
Coast Guard, ‘‘No service too small, 
no job too large’, might well typify the 
spirit of the eighteenth President of 
the American Dietetic Association, 
Nelda Ross. 

From her first job as teacher in a 
one-room country school, her career has 
admitted no obstacles. She walked a 
mile and a half to this little country 
school, carried in the coal and built the 
fire, swept the floor, devised a hot 
midday lunch with the primitive equip- 
ment available and played with the 
children at recess. 

All this merely preluded a constantly 
expanding scope of service. For after 
hours, Nelda Ross “whipped up” cur- 
tains for the school, devised home-talent 
plays, started a reading circle for all 
the neighboring teachers, and learned to 
harness the transportive team by which 
she attended the neighborhood gather- 
ings. As she says, “Life was very simple 
and enjoyable.” 

That early background of rural seren- 
ity, of reasonable content, of well-or- 
dered wholeness, seems to characterize 
the quietly effective and sincerely direct 
Miss Ross of today. For it is likely 


that she sees her greater problems as they 
now arise in the same calm and clear 
light that she undoubtedly once viewed 
a balky school stove. 

Home economics in 1914 was a new 
and promising field of activity, and the 
young and ambitious Miss Ross, having 
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in all probability left her country neigh- 
borhood well socialized, went on to the 
larger life. She picked her college and 
teachers with skill—the University of II- 
linois, Professor Bevier, Dr. Ruth Wheeler 
for nutrition and Mary de Garmo Bryan 
for dietetics. Her first job thereafter 
was teaching chemistry and home eco- 
nomics in North Dakota, and it seems 
that the extreme paucity of equipment 
and chemicals disturbed the versatile 
Miss Ross little, for she carried on until 
all was well in North Dakota. before 
turning her talents to the Pacific coast 
whose flora called for her ingenuity in 
teaching botany, all of which was super- 
imposed upon her chief job, that of 
home economics and chemistry. Here, 
too, she pioneered in teaching quantity 
cooking, again quite fittingly in the 
service of a school lunch. 

Then followed two years as food chem- 
ist in the Division of Foods and Dairies 
of the Department of Agriculture in 
Chicago, where later Miss Ross was ap- 
pointed to the U. S. Veterans Bureau 
and stationed at U. S. Hospital 30. 
Training courses for hospital dietitians 
were then just being started and Nelda 
Ross was one of six accepted for the first 
course given under the direction of Dr. 
Ruth Wheeler at the State University of 
Iowa. At its completion Miss Ross was 
granted the M.S. degree and remained 
at the University as therapeutic dietitian 
for two years. A fellowship followed at 
the University of Chicago with additional 
experience instructing diabetic patients 
at Billings Hospital. 

Returning again to the University of 
Iowa Hospital, Miss Ross assisted Dr. 
Kate Daum for two years just prior to 
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her appointment in 1930 as director of 
the Department of Nutrition at the 
Presbyterian Hospital and its affiliated 
hospitals, New York, a position she has 
held for the past eleven years. 

As might be expected of a former 
student of Dr. Wheeler, who, it will be 
recalled, was the first to teach that all 
therapeutic diets should be merely 
modifications of the normal or regular 
hospital diet, Miss Ross proceeded to 
eliminate the diet kitchen system at 
Presbyterian. Particularly noteworthy, 
too, are her methods of training em- 
ployees. Miss Ross also directs one of 
the approved postgraduate training 
courses for dietitians, as well as the in- 
struction in normal! nutrition, food prepa- 
ration and diet therapy for one of the 
largest groups of student nurses in the 
country. A teaching dietitian and her 
assistant give the nurses class work in 
cookery, nutrition and diet therapy and 
the students obtain other practical ex- 
perience on the wards. All student 
nurses spend three weeks on medical 
wards and three on surgical wards, writ- 
ing diets, supervising tray service and 
visiting patients under the supervision 
of the dietitian with whom they work. 
Student dietitians at the Presbyterian 
Hospital also register at Teachers Col- 
lege and several have completed work 
there for the master’s degree in institu- 
tion management following the comple- 
tion of their hospital training course. 

More recently Miss Ross’ department 
has participated in a refresher course for 
dietitians under the auspices of Teachers 
College, during which the students ob- 
serve methods of food service to patients, 
methods in the food clinic, educational 
methods for student nurses, dietitians 
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and medical students, and procedures 
in the formula room. 

Despite her many and heavy respon- 
sibilities at Presbyterian, and prior to 
this, Miss Ross has given freely of her 
time to her professional organizations as 
chairman of the American Dietetic As- 
sociation Diet Therapy Section in 1925, 
as vice-president in 1932-33, treasurer in 
1931-32, chairman of the committee 
for approval of student dietitian train- 
ing courses, 1938-40, and program chair- 
man for the Greater New York Dietetic 
Association in 1938 and for the Ameri- 
can Dietetic Association in 1940. 

All this would seem to keep any woman 
busy, clever as she might be, but Nelda 
Ross found time to be married to Mr. 
Arne Larsson in 1934 and to travel in 
Norway and Sweden as well as in nearly 
all the states of her native country. 

Poised and efficient, and seemingly 
never hurried, she possesses a subtle sense 
of humor, light and gentle, and never 
barbed. Her manifest ability, imparti- 
ality, and sympathetic discernment 
should serve her well as the Association’s 
leader in these troubled times. 


INSTITUTIONAL PURCHASING OF 
PROCESSED FRUITS AND 
VEGETABLES! 


The Agricultural Marketing Service 
is concerned with the development of 
standards for grades of agricultural prod- 
ucts in their many forms. In recent 
years standards for grades of practically 
every fruit and vegetable and many by- 
products have been announced. These 
standards are used in connection with 


1 Based on an address by Paul M. Williams 
before the First Annual Institute on Hospital 
Purchasing, Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, June 11, 1941. 
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50 RECIPES 
SERVING 50 
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E1onTS 
—— sa — 
INGREDIE 
e as pounds 
Ground b' 1 pound 
Ground veal 1 pound 
Ground pork 1 quart 
Soft bread crumbs Wy cup 
44 cuP 


34 cuP 


Finely cut onion 


Finely cut celery 


Finely cut green EPPS 
(optional) 2 tall cane 

Pet Milk 3 tablespoon? 

Salt fy teaspoon 


Pepper 3 tablespoon® 
Butter oF other 


2 s 
shortening s piereric as 


ov! 
resteo eY quests’ 





Tuts new collection includes recipes 
for a wide variety of dishes that are —_ popular with both staff and patients. 
suitable for institutional needs. The Designed to use, and tested with 
recipes provide servings for fifty and —_ Irradiated Pet Milk, these economical 
also for six for special diet use when recipes will produce food that is extra 
only a few servings are needed. The rich in whole-milk substances, that 
recipes have been tested and retested is extra rich in vitamin D and that 
by actual use by the St. Louis Dietetic is tempting and wholesome. 


Association. The dishes have been 


Home Economics Department, PET MILK COMPANY 
1450k Arcade Building, St. Louis, Missouri 


Please send me, free of charge, “Fifty Recipes Serving Fifty” 
I teach (subjects) 








amas in ; school (grade) 
Name ee 3 2 
S|, State Sa 5 
(Fill in completely. Offer limited to residents of Continental U. S.) 
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a nation-wide commercial inspection 
service. 

As the fruits and vegetables come from 
the fields or orchards they are ordinarily 
separated or sorted into various classi- 
fications of quality. Thus the grower 
of high grade products should receive 
more for the products he has carefully 
produced than the not-so-careful grower. 
As the commodities pass through whole- 
sale channels each lot is sold on the basis 
of a recognized standard. The top 
grade of canned, dried, and frozen fruits 
and vegetables is U. S. Grade A, the 
next, U. S. Grade B, and the third, U. S. 
Grade C, and comparabie to the trade 
nomenclature, Fancy, Choice or Extra 
Standard, and Standard, respectively. 
Grade A means a carefully selected prod- 
uct as to size, color, degree of maturity, 
and freedom from blemishes. Grade 
B implies excellent quality, though not 
quite so well selected as to color, size 
and maturity as Grade A. The Grade C 
classification means a good quality but 
not so uniform in color, size,and maturity 
as Grade B. 

Those confronted with the procure- 
ment of subsistence supplies for hospitals 
face three problems: 


1. The selection of a particular quality 
for a specific purpose. Requirements of 
canned peaches may be estimated at 5000 
cases for the year, 3000 cases of which may 
be for dessert purposes which means cling- 
stone or freestone types in halves or sliced 
of either U. S. Grade A, B, or C. The 
remaining 2000 cases might be “Pie Grade”’ 
peaches which, incidentally, are designated 
as U. S. Grade F, commonly known as 
solid pack pie. 

2. After having selected the particular 
quality of merchandise you desire, it is ad- 
vantageous to submit specifications in mi- 
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nute detail, indicating the quality of each 
item desired, number of cases, the style of 
the commodity, the size of the can, how the 
goods are to be labeled, how they are to be 
packed (in fiber or wooden cases), how the 
cases are to be stenciled, and also the point 
at which delivery is to be made. Some time 
ago the Agricultural Marketing Service pub- 
lished an outline of specifications for canned 
fruits and vegetables, copies of which are 
still available upon request and include a 
sample form of contract. 

3. The next problem is to make certain 
that the quality purchased is delivered, 
and here again the Agricultural Marketing 
Service may be of help. Branch offices are 
located throughout the entire nation and 
are confronted with a huge volume of re- 
quests for inspections for commercial in- 
stitutions, the Army, the Surplus Marketing 
Administration, the Veterans Administra- 
tion and other government agencies. In the 
case of purchases for hospitals, samples may 
be drawn by a representative of the hospital 
and delivered to federal inspection offices. 
For these services the Department assesses 
a fee which is approximately $5 per thousand 
cases if a federal inspector draws the samples. 
If the samples are delivered to the offices, 
the fee is assessed at the rate of 35 cents for 
a No. 3 or smaller can and 65 cents for a 
No. 5 or larger can. Another publication 
of the Department outlines this procedure 
in detail. 


The Agricultural Marketing Service 
believes that the grade name and addi- 
tional descriptive information should be 
stated on the label and that it should be 
simple for the canner or distributor to do 
this, because he knows the grades of his 
various lots. If the term Grade A, B, 
or C, or Fancy, Choice, or Standard, is 
used on a label, the goods in the can must 
be of the grade claimed; otherwise, if 
they move in interstate commerce, they 
will be in violation of the Federal Food, 
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Nucoa Becontet Octet Than Lyra! 


Each delicious pound of this 
first margarine te add Vitamin 
A now contains 9,000 units of 


VITAMIN A* 


*/“A Vitamin A content compa- 
rable to that of butter, which is, 
on the average, approximately 
9,000 United States Pharma- 
copoeia Units per pound.” (See 
Federal Register, June 7, 1941, 
p. 2762.) 





VITAMIN A is guaranteed 

in NUCOA—over 9,000 
U. S. P. Units in every 
pound, winter and sum- 
mer! Three important 
tests—the Carr-Price 
Test, Spectrophotometer 
Readings and regular 

| | Biological Assays—in- 
| | sure this dependable vita- 
| | min value of NUCOA... f 
| | make it ideal to recom- 
mend in diets figured for 
maximum food value in |« 
proportion to cost. os 
a “ Try NUCOAinyourownhome 

' ; . . learn why this delicious 

modern margarine is included 
in approved diets today. 





by NUCOA as generously as by 
any churned spread for bread 
(3,300 food-energy calories per 


pure vegetable oils churned in 
fresh pasteurized skim milk 
(both products of American 
| farms), is pleasing in flavor and 
texture ... highly digestible. 
102 tests daily—54 on the oil 
alone—insure NUCOA’S uniform 
purity and food value. 


ONE OF AMERICA'S GOOD “PROTECTIVE VITAMIN A” FOODS 
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Drug, and Cosmetic Act and be subject 


g; 
to seizure under that law. The con- 
sumer, therefore, has a very real pro- 
tection, and in the eyes of the law the 
responsibility for the truthful labeling 
of any lot of goods moving in interstate 
commerce rests solely with the vendor. 

One of the things the buver might well 
incorporate in his contract is that the 
goods meet a certain federal standard, 
just as the federal government depart- 
ments do. Every carload of canned 
foods in wholesale channels is in reality 
sold on the basis of some grade, either 
expressed or implied through the medium 
The honest, careful, 
prudent packer or distributor, of course, 


wishes to maintain his identity, which 


of brand names. 


brand names make it possible to do. 
There has been another important 
development in recent months. As al- 
ready stated, vendors may use the De- 
partment grades, that is, Grade A, B, 
and C on their labels, even without 
government inspection, but they cannot 
use the prefix “U.S.” unless the product 
thus labeled was packed in a plant operat- 
ing under the continuous inspection of 
federal inspectors stationed in the plant, 
observing each step in the operation and 
subsequently certifying the grade of each 
lot. There is now on the market, in 
very limited volume, merchandise labeled 
with a shield of the Department on which 
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appears the term, U.S. Grade A, and 
so on, and perhaps another shield which 
“Packed under 
continuous inspection of the Agricultural 
Marketing Service of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture.” 

Consumer opinion as to the practica- 
bility of the new service was determined 
through the cooperation of the home 


carries the statement 


economics departments of several lead- 
ing universities. Displays were built 
in stores throughout the country and 
purchasers of products bearing the new 
labels were asked to fill in a questionnaire 
Re- 
sults from one survey indicate that 97 


after they had used the product. 


per cent of those who used canned foods 
graded by and packed under the con- 
tinuous inspection of the United States 
Marketing Service like them well enough 
to buy them again. No one stated a 
preference for ungraded over graded 
products and only 3 per cent were in 
doubt as to whether or not they pre- 
ferred graded foods. Great confidence 
was expressed in the government service 
and in many cases the need for such 
service was stated specifically. At least 
twenty plants will operate this year 
under the continuous inspection service. 
Whether the experiment is continued 
and grows into a permanent service of 
the Department depends upon the re- 
sults. 


CURRENT COMMENT 


THE DIETITIAN AND THE 
PRIVATE PATIENT 
MARJORIE E. BURR 


The dietitian who assists in the care 


of the private patient has a golden op- 
portunity to help in creating and main- 
taining his good-will toward the hospital 


and in making his experience there a 
pleasant one. Adoption of a maxim, 
“The patient is always right”, should 
help the dietitian to pattern after the 
hotel-type of service and partly com- 
pensate the patient for having to be 
in a hospital. 

Menu writing, considered all too fre- 





Adult 
Special 
Diets 


are now 
more 


appetizing 


Restriction of the daily menu calls for 
highest possible “appetite appeal” in the 
remaining permitted foods. Gerber’s 
Baby Foods, through supplying a wide 
variety of bland foods, have done much 
to make the adult special diet more pal- 
atable. They were developed for flavor 
as well as for easy digestion and high 
nutritive quality. Send for: (1) “Recipes 
for Special Diets” and (2) Professional 
Reference Cards. Both are complimen- 
tary. Write Gerber’s, Dept. 2311, 
Fremont, Mich. 





America’s 
Best Known Baby 


Gerber’s 


Baby Soods 


CEREALS * STRAINED FOODS « JUNIOR FOODS 
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Pick and 
Choose from 
Gerber Baby 

Foods 





CEREALS 


Cereal Food 
Strained Oatmeal 
Cooked-in-Milk 
Strained Cereal 


VEGETABLES 


Strained Foods 
Asparagus 
Beets 
Carrots 
Green Beans 
Mixed Vegetables 
Peas .. . Spinach 


Junior Foods 


Creamed Potatoes 
Chopped Spinach 
Chopped Green Beans 
Chopped Carrots 


SOUPS AND 
MEAT DISHES 


Strained'Foods 
Liver Soup with Vegetables 
Vegetable and Lamb 
Vegetable Soup 


Junior Foods 


Vegetable and Beef 
Vegetable and Lamb 
Vegetable and Liver 
Chicken, Rice, Celery 


DESSERTS 


Strained Foods 


Apricot and Apple Sauce 
Apple Sauce 
Custard Pudding 
Pear and Pineapple 
Peaches . . . Prunes 


Junior Foods 
Pineapple-Rice Pudding 


A pple-Prune-Tapioca Pudding 


Gerbers’ 
Teo 
; 
oR 


. 
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quently as an unpleasant chore, should 
be one of the most satisfying duties of a 
dietitian. Make the menu enticingly 
descriptive, for example, by substituting 
“French-cut green string beans” for the 
usual “string beans”, or “Irish lamb 
stew in casserole” for plain “lamb stew.” 
Note how a menu item, “spiced grape 
jelly with heavy cream”, conveys a 
mental picture of the rich glowing color 
of grape jelly in a 
stemmed glass and the warm whiteness 


and fragrance 


of the cream. 

If the selective menu includes foods for 
both “hearty” and “soft” diets, the 
dietitian may thus eliminate the need of 
writing many individual special diets. 
The printed or mimeographed menu 
which gives a choice of entrées, vege- 
desserts, breads 
beverages, allows for individual likes and 


tables, salads, and 
dislikes and decreases waste through 
unwanted food left on the trays. Menus 
should be written sufficiently early so 
that they may ‘“‘cool” and be rechecked 
before being printed. A definite time 
when there will be no distractions should 
be allowed for this important task. 
Menu items must be carefully selected 
for popularity, and suitability to the 
season and climate. If an unusual food 
or combination is to be served, the 
alternate choice should be a generally 
well-liked food. 

Careful checking by the dietitian of 
each tray before it leaves the kitchen, 
for correct foods and cleanliness of dishes, 
silver and linen, will obviate most com- 
plaints. Some criticisms call for in- 
dividual adjustment. If the blend and 
strength of the coffee suit the majority, 
the method should not be changed. The 
dietitian can suggest instead that the 
individual have a pot of hot water or 
hot milk on the tray if he considers the 
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coffee too strong; or decaffeinated coffee, 
tea, Postum or cocoa may be suggested 
as a substitute. Some may prefer food 
cooked without salt so that seasoning 
may be added to taste. Since ‘“‘too 
much seasoning”’ is usually the complaint 
of the very ill, one must be alert to sug- 
gest normally seasoned foods when the 
sense of taste has returned to normal. 
Each patient can be shown how he may 
make simple adjustments to the menu, 
crossing off sauces, gravies, dressings, or 
garnishes for which he does not care. 
He may also order a simple sandwich or 
a salad bow! without extra charge if the 
entrées of a particular meal do not 
appeal. Special orders are kept in 
check by charges for all foods not regu- 
larly carried in the kitchen. However, 
such charges are not made to patients 
who are paying the highest room rates, 
or to those who have been making gen- 
erous contributions to the institution. 
This is a most important point for the 
dietitian to remember. A thoughtless 
charge, though small in itself, may en- 
tail loss of good-will and future financial 
support. 

Every food complaint must be investi- 
gated promptly to discover the cause and 
correct it promptly. The person re- 
sponsible for items of food missing from 
a tray must be notified at once and his 
routine adjusted to prevent future mis- 
takes. Complaints mean but one thing— 
that the dietitian has been remiss either 
in menu planning or the checking of the 
food supply from the markets through 
delivery, storage, preparation and service 
to the patient. 

If the chef is responsible for the man- 
agement of his kitchen, the dietitian 
must respect this arrangement and win 
his cooperation through her own co- 
operative attitude. Time should be set 
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1 cup sugar 2 to 3 firm bananas* 
44 cup water Melted butter 
2 apples, unpeeled Salt 
Cinnamon 


*Use all-yellow bananas 


Mix together sugar and water. Bring to a 
boil and cook 2 to 3 minutes. Core apples 
and cut each crosswise into 3 thick slices. 
Place apple slices into a shallow baking 
pan. Pour syrup over apples. Bake in a 
moderately hot oven (400°F.) 20 to 30 
minutes, or until apples are almost tender 
but still firm, basting apples occasionally 
with the syrup. Remove from oven. Peel 
bananas. Cut into thin slices. Cover apple 
rings with overlapping slices of bananas. 
Brush with butter and sprinkle with salt 
and cinnamon. Return to oven and bake 
about 10 minutes longer, or until bananas 
are tender... easily pierced with a fork. 
Serve hot as a dessert with cream or 
sweetened whipped cream. 


A NEW WAY 70 SERVE 
BAKED APPLES / 


NEW SET OF 50 


707 Beko 


Fruit Dispatch Company, Home Economics Dept. 
Pier 3, North River, New York City 


Please send me free your new set of tested banana 
recipes and suggestions in quantity propor- 
tions printed on handy 4 x 6 file cards. 


Name_ 

PEs 5 ord ea _ 

City State tie 
UNITED FRUIT BANANAS distributed by FRUIT DISPATCH CO. 


JADA 11-41 
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for a daily conference on the following 
day’s menu or with regard to any special 
foods or functions. Ample time must be 
allowed the chef so that he may plan to 
do any extra work when it will not inter- 
fere with his regular duties. Special ar- 
rangements of food may be shown by 
clippings of colored pictures with at- 
tached recipes for vegetable plates, 
salads, cakes, desserts, beverages, etc. 
These may be pasted on cards and posted 
on the bulletin board of the kitchen as 
needed, thus eliminating misunderstand- 
ings as to what is expected. 

Personal visits to all patients at least 
two or three times a week may seem 
time-consuming, but only thus can we 
uncover the little details of information 
on popular foods, suggestions for im- 
proved service, and individual requests 
for slight changes in the menu. At- 
tention to these details is that which 
differentiates the ordinary from the in- 
dividualized service means so 
much to the patient. The patient who 
has made a particular request or sug- 
gestion usually expects prompt action, 
and will be pleased only if he sees results 
by lunch or dinner of that very day. 

Upon admission of a new patient, the 
doctor’s written and signed order for 
the type of diet which the patient may 
have must be obtained before any food 
is sent. If the patient arrives shortly 
before a meal it is best to inquire what 
beverage he desires, and then send it 
with a light, easily digested meal con- 
sisting of foods which are generally well 
liked. Later in the day when the pa- 
tient is settled he will be ready for a visit 
from the dietitian who will explain the 
meal service, hours, selection, and as 
briefly as possible, any dietary restric- 
tions which may be covered more fully 
during later visits. All liquid and soft 


which 
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diets are checked by the dietitian after 
consultation with the nurse in charge, 
for patients who are quite ill find it 
difficult, both mentally and physically, 
to make their own food selections. 

A visible-index card file for the dieti- 
tian’s desk is an invaluable aid. The 
dimensions should fit the original diet 
order slips, and permit additional cards 
for current diet outlines and lists of 
likes and dislikes. All special orders may 
then be easily and quickly checked 
against these cards each day. 

Clear instruction should be given to 
the patient who will be on a special diet 
for some time, so that he may correctly 
select his foods from the regular menu. 
Success in explaining dietary restric- 
tions depends on choosing the right time. 
The dietitian should wait until the pa- 
tient has had time to adjust to the new 
environment of the hospital and the 
staff, and to recover from the fatigue of 
travel. The hour or two before lunch 
is best, for then he has had his morning 
care, is relaxed and comfortable in body 
and alert in mind. He is beginning to 
feel hungry again and so will be glad to 
talk about food. Food dislikes and hab- 
its should be noted as well as the de- 
gree of willingness to stay on the diet. 
This may be stimulated by teaching 
basic food facts through conversation, 
pictures, charts and food models. A 
small lending library of books by au- 
thorities such as Rose, Sherman and 
Joslin, is useful. When it is practical 
for the patient to select his own special 
diet the dietitian must clear up inevitable 


misunderstandings by going over his 
selections with him for the first few days, 
and subsequently she must check all 
such special diet menus in her office be- 
fore they are served, to eliminate the 
possibility of mistakes. 


This program 
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SPREAD ON - 
BREAD, Brer Rabbit 
Molasses is a healthful - 
' substitute for mineral- 








TABLE! 


iron avail- iron 
mg/100 gm _ ability ~mg/100 gm 
Molasses “‘A’’*..... Resaewews OT oa wawus 3.1 
Molasses “BOF... 6.050000 Soivccvcs 5.1 
DOGS RIVERS i ccescce Gidiseccas Tauwemeee 5.7 
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Beef Muscle....... 3 50 
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deficient sweets. 


Total Per cent Available 





*Brer Rabbit Molasses—Gold Label (light, mild flavored) 
**Brer Rabbit Molasses —Green Label (dark, full flavored) 
1. Am. J. Dig. Dis. Vol. VI No. 7 (Sept.) pp. 459-62, 1939. 
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WHERE IRON IS NEEDED— 


Brer Rabbit New Orleans Molasses is rich 
in tron — over 80% AVAILABLE. 


Patients who need iron will welcome this 
news: Delicious Brer Rabbit Molasses is one of 
the richest food sources of this essential min- 
eral. This appetizing food can be used in a 
variety of ways... on bread and cereal as a sub- 
stitute for mineral-deficient sweets, in milk, 
gingerbread and molasses cookies. Brer Rabbit 
Molasses is inexpensive—and none of the avail- 
able iron is lost in cooking. 


The highly available character of its rich iron 
content, reported in recent chemical and bio- 
logical research’, ranks Brer Rabbit New 
Orleans Molasses second only to beef liver 
among iron-supplying foods. (See comparison 
table below.) 

Three tablespoons of Green Label Brer Rabbit 
Molasses, added daily to the diet, supply more than 
3 mg. of available iron. Or the amount may be in- 
creased at the direction of the physician. Penick & 
Ford, Ltd., Inc., New Orleans, La. 


A full mg. of 
AVAILABLE 
IRON in every 






Green Label 
Brer Rabbit 
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wins the cooperation and interest of the 
patient and is a simple means of educat- 
ing him in proper food habits for the 
future. 

Birthday and anniversary cakes or 
greeting cards are a thoughtful personal 
touch; however, discretion must be used 
in this as in all other activities of the 
dietitian, for some may not wish to be 
reminded of the passing years. A 
routine birth-date card sent to the office 
of the dietitian on each patient’s ad- 
mission is easily checked each week, 
Special arrangements in service of foods 
for ambulant patients who eat in a 
dining-room help to dispel boredom. 
Salad and relish trays, flower arrange- 
ments and occasional evening refresh- 
ments add the element of surprise which 
we all like. 

Finally, every effort must be made for 
friendly and understanding cooperation 
with all other departments of the hos- 
pital, for the aims of all are the same, 
i.e. the health, comfort and contentment 
of each patient under our care. 

The professional success of the dieti- 
tian and her personal satisfaction in 
her work are assured if her abilities are 
based on a thorough and up-to-date 
scientific education, balanced by a work- 
ing knowledge of psychology, a funda- 
mental liking for people, and the daily 
use of common sense. 


GUEST OR PATIENT! 
ALICE M. FENNO 


Let us consider the service offered the 
patient, doctor, nurse or student in a 
hospital dining-room as compared with 
the service offered the guest: in a com- 


‘Presented before the Massachusetts Die- 


tetic Association Refresher Course, 


May, 1940. 


Boston, 
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mercial restaurant. In the commercial 
restaurant which is operated primarily 
for profit, we very definitely bear in 
mind that every person who comes into 
our dining-room is our guest. He comes 
because he feels that he can get some- 
thing better for his money in this 
particular restaurant than he can get any- 
where else. If the commercial restau- 
rant fails to meet such expectations, and 
sometimes just once is enough, that 
person is not going to be our guest again. 
Therefore it behooves us to do every- 
thing possible to please, for we cannot 
afford to lose a single guest. 

We first see that the room offers a 
pleasant atmosphere—soft lighting, ef- 
fective hangings, comfortable chairs, 
good ventilation, and occasionally a 
complete redecorating job. The trend 
of the times demands this. Other 
restaurants with whom we _ compete 
remodel and redecorate and we must 
keep up with them. 

How seriously does the hospital con- 
sider this sort of service for the patient, 
doctor and nurse? Perhaps they do not 
look upon these people as guests. You 
may not be paid restaurant prices for 
every meal served, but you are getting 
some sort of remuneration. Is it fair 
for these people to come into the same 
old room three times a day for almost 
365 days each year and for some a 


period of ten or fifteen years, with only 


a semi-annual house-cleaning or a new 
coat of paint at fairly remote intervals? 
Charm in the hospital dining-room is 
important for it will give your guests 
the same lift that a new dress, suit or 
hat gives. 

The personnel of the dining-room has a 
great deal to do with the success of your 
food service. Certainly the most finely 
appointed room will fail if the manager 
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HERE ARE THREE CLEANSERS THAT WILL 
MAKE A DIFFERENCE IN YOUR DISHWASHING 





WYANDOTTE KEEGO 
H.D.C.* 


HETHER you wash dishes by hand or 

machine, your problem is the same— 
how to get the most dishes washed in the 
best way, using the least time and the least 
money. And with a Wyandotte Dish- 
washing Compound on the job, you’re 
pretty sure to find the answer. 


For dishwashing by hand—Wy- 
andotte H.D.C.* makes a quick, lasting 
suds, does not harm the hands, and leaves 
dishes, silverware and glassware spotless. 


For dishwashing by machine, Wy- 
andotte Keego maintains its strength in 
solution—does its work quickly and thor- 
oughly. Keego rinses freely, and a little 
goes a long way to lower your dishwashing 
costs. 


For glasses and _ silverware, Wy- 
andotte has developed a new soapless way 
to make instant, foamy suds—Wyandotte 
Neosuds. This economical cleanser will 


THE J. B. FORD SALES CO. e WYANDOTTE e MICHIGAN 
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do brilliant work under any water condi- 
tions. It ignores hard water, and will 
make oceans of suds, even in sea water. 
No toweling necessary. Glasses washed 
with Neosuds are free from film, spots and 
smudges when drained dry. It is the 
newest and quickest way to wash glasses 
and silver. 


There are other Wyandotte products 
for dishwashing in different water condi- 
tions. Each one has been specially built 
to meet a definite kind and degree of 
hardness. Your Wyandotte representa- 
tive will be glad to demonstrate. Call 
him today. 
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fails to select employees with pleasing 
features, sincere smiles, well-modulated 
voices and good hearing. The employee 
should also be mentally alert, able to 
carry on a logical conversation, answer 
questions intelligently and make clear 
and concise statements. Above all, an 
employee should be willing to take a 
With 


these qualifications he can do much.to 


personal interest in your guests. 


maintain harmony between your guest 
and your institution. 

To be sure, we must first instruct the 
employee, explaining what we expect of 
him and then we must see that we get 
what we expect. An employee who does 
not have suitable qualifications or will 
not cooperate should be discharged. 
both 
hospital 


Every guest in commercial 


restaurant and dining-room 
should feel that he is getting special 
service, individual attention meant par- 
ticularly for him, and only the employee 
who waits upon him can give the guest 
this feeling. A pleasant ‘‘Good morning, 
Dr. Jones” or “Did you enjoy your 
chicken pie, Mr. Black?” shows that the 
employee remembers the guest’s name and 
is one very simple way of making a guest 
feel important. 

A very assured means of making him 
feel disgruntled is to answer a question 
shortly and indifferently 


“No 


for instance, 


more pecan rolls.’”’ Immediately 


the guest is annoyed, ‘‘Why in heaven’s 


name don’t they make enough rolls to 
go around?”’, etc. etc., but the guest 
would not have been upset if the em- 
ployee had taken a personal interest in 
him and said, “I’m sorry, sir, we have 
been especially busy tonight and there 
are no more pecan rolls. May I serve 
you an order of nut bread or some raisin 


bread toast instead?”? The guest more 
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often than not will accept one or the 
other substitute and enjoy it. 

How easy it is to develop a stereo- 
typed and routine way of writing menus! 
Set aside your old menus which you 
might be tempted to repeat when you 
are pressed for time and keep these only 
for the permanent file. Except for a few 
“demand” items and by this I mean 
such as fish chowder on Fridays and 
baked beans on Saturday nights, try 
not to serve the same foods exactly the 
same way on the same day of each week. 
This is especially important in the hos- 
pital where guests eat meals more 
regularly than is the case in commercial 
restaurants. 

Some people seem to believe that peas 
must always accompany roast lamb, and 
cranberry sauce, roast chicken. Green 
beans and cauliflower are excellent vege- 
tables with lamb, and currant jelly or 
spiced delicious with 
chicken. Try serving two vegetables, 
omitting potato, more often. 


crab-apple is 


If you offer a printed menu, watch 
the wording of it. The meal will have 
more sales appeal written as “A salad 
of cottage cheese and shredded colorful 
raw vegetables, served with a sour cream 
dressing’, than it will written as “Cottage 
cheese and vegetable salad”. Keep 
your menu clear and simple but make it 
descriptive, selecting your adjectives and 
Watch the 
restaurant and food advertisements in 
the daily papers. A soiled or marked 
menu too often means alow grade of food, 
an untidy, dirty kitchen, china, glass and 
silverware none too clean, and spotted 
table linen. In planning your menu, 
whether your choices be many or few, 
consider the weather 


phrases with great care. 


is it warm or cold; 
the type of guest you expect to serve— 
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Adequate nutrition is 
as important for the 
nation’s protection as 
its armed forces. In 
fact, if is the nation’s 


“first line of defense 
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The Seal of Acceptance denotes that 

the statements made in this advertise- 

ment are acceptable to the Council on 

Foods and Nutrition of the American 
Medical Association. 







and Its Place Among 
the “Protective Foods” 


HEN the term “protective foods” was first 

coined it was applied almost exclusively to 
citrus fruits, green leafy vegetables, and dairy 
products, then known to be rich in vitamins or 
minerals or both. Many foods, unconsidered in the 
early days of vitamin studies, have since been 
shown to be remarkably rich in vitamins and min- 
erals, and therefore in reality rank high among 
“protective foods.” Meat, particularly, deserves 
this distinction. 


Meat and meat products are important natural 
sources of thiamine, riboflavin, nicotinic acid and 
probably other components of the B complex. 
Because of its great palatability, meat is univer- 
sally liked and can be eaten in ample amounts 
daily, to supply a goodly portion of the daily vita- 
min requirements. 


In addition, meat is one of the richest sources 
of biologically adequate proteins. It also provides 
important amounts of the essential minerals iron, 
copper, and phosphorus. 


American Meat Institute 
CHICAGO 
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will they be light or hearty eaters, men 
or women? Think of those who may be 
on diets, of those who live to eat and of 
those who eat to live. 

As I have said, it takes but one un- 
fortunate experience to discourage a 
guest. Still more serious than losing 
one guest is the unfavorable publicity 
which follows as a result of this guest’s 
disparaging comments to others. 

When a guest in a hospital dining-room 
has a like experience all he can do is 
warn the doctor on his right or the nurse 
he meets in the hallway not to take the 
lamb stew today, “It’s nothing but fat 
and bone’, or “Don’t eat the spinach, 
it’s full of sand.” This hospital guest 
may not be able to eat elsewhere, and it 
takes but a few similar incidents to 
convince him that the food is not nearly 
as good as it used to be and soon most 
of his friends will hear about it. 

Therefore we must check and super- 
vise constantly to avoid as many such 
experiences as possible. It takes train- 
ing and constant checking of the em- 
ployees, but if we insist upon this check 
we will not be serving untidy and over- 
loaded plates, cold dishes when they 
should have been hot, or brown bread 
a week old when it should have been 
freshly made. 

The best meal can lose all of its appeal 
if served in a careless manner by a care- 
less waiter or waitress, none too clean 
and neat, or who is uninterested and 
slams the dishes and snatches the plate 
away. On the other hand, the simplest 
meal, hot baking powder biscuit, apple 
sauce and tea, can be most appetizing 
when served attractively, deftly and at 
correct temperature by a neat and care- 


ful waitress. Without good service we 
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will never be able to sell the best food 
money can buy. 

Train your employees to bring you 
all direct complaints and comments 
from your guests, or any overheard. 
Employees are in a position to do this 
and each should be considered very 
seriously. 

Finally, most of us would do well to 
eat away from our own establishments 
more often. We must find out what 
others are doing, what they are giving, 
how their prices compare with ours. 
Undoubtedly you will thereby see some 
entirely new item, a new uniform, a 
new piece of equipment or some new 
method of service. Your guest frequents 
various restaurants, he keeps abreast 
of the times and if you do not you will 
be labeled ‘out-of-date’ and be pa- 
tronized only when necessity dictates. 


FOR THE PATIENT ON 
SPECIAL DIET 


An attractive card explaining the 
special dietary service offered in the 
hospital has been adopted recently at 
St. Mary’s Hospital, Rochester, Min- 
nesota. It is placed on the patient’s 
tray when his special diet begins and 
carries a message addressed to the pa- 
tient which reads as follows: 


Your doctor has prescribed a special diet 
as a part of your hospital treatment. He 
considers it very important that you receive 
a definite amount of the right kind of food 
because proper diet promotes more rapid 
progress towards recovery of health. 

Your dietitian fills the doctor’s diet 
prescription, she calculates the diet to fit 
your individual needs, plans the daily menu, 
orders the necessary special foods, and super- 
vises the special preparation and service of 


them. In order to obtain the desired 
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results, it is just as important to omit 
certain foods from the regular diet as it is 
to add others. On her daily rounds the 
dietitian will be pleased to answer any ques- 
tions concerning your diet and will make 
any desired changes, provided they are al- 
lowed by your diet prescription. 

Should your doctor advise you to con- 
tinue diet treatment after dismissal from 
the hospital, the dietitian will make out an 
instruction booklet and will teach you how 
to plan and prepare satisfactory and varied 
meals in your home and also how to make 
correct selection of food when away from 
home. The diet instructions are given in 
the form of lectures, classes, and personal 
conferences. 
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For the above dietary service there is a 
charge of $1.50 to $2.50 per week. 


Diet instructions for patients with 
colon disease now appear in printed form 
and revisions have been made in the 
ulcer diet booklet. Margaret Hunstiger 
of St. Mary’s staff is assisting in the 
development of an instruction booklet 
for patients with gout. A separate diet 
record sheet, on which the diet for each 
patient is charted daily, is now in use. 
A high-carbohydrate, high-protein, low- 
fat, meat-free diet has also been de- 
veloped for liver diseases. 


>>~<~< 


Deon 


After the nutrition problems in which calcium and phosphorus and vitamin D 
are involved, and which, fortunately, are now in great measure being prevented, 
anemia due to deficiency of iron is perhaps the most widespread inorganic 
nutritional problem. Numerous data on the iron contents of diets taken by 
Americans and Europeans show that the total iron intake is frequently inade- 
quate. It appears to be established that approximately 50 per cent of the iron 
of cereal grains and certain other common foods is in the so-called “hematin” 
form (a term that probably does not represent an entity), which is not available 


for assimilation by man or animals. 


It further appears that iron in the ferric 


state cannot be absorbed from the alimeitary tract. When ferric compounds 
are introduced by way of the alimentary tract, only such of the iron as becomes 
reduced within the intestines is available for absorption. The problem of 
inadequate intake is intensified in all conditions of secondary anemias involving 
either loss or destruction of blood as in hookworm infestation and malaria 


respectively. 


There is interesting clinical literature which} indicates that iron utilization 
is impaired when the supply of ascorbic acid in the diet is inadequate. It is 
reported that anemic persons on a low iron diet show marked response both 
in red cell count and in hemoglobin formation, upon the administration of 
ascorbic acid; also that the administration of iron tonics, in certain cases, leads 
to no blood improvement until fresh fruits or raw vegetables are included in 
the diet. Preventable or curative anemia is so widespread and so common 
that these newer observations on the methods of dealing with the iron problem 
are of great practical significance—Elvehjem, C. A., Long, C. N. H., and 


McCollum, E. V., Nutrition, Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 
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@ As America leaps forward in efforts to produce the 
munitions and food demanded for the first lines of de- 
fense, developing and maintaining a strong citizenry at 
home is recognized by the Government as an “essential 
Building this strong second line of defense 
is a job in which nutritionists and dieticians will play a 
role of increasing and far-reaching importance. 


industry”’. 


Millions of pounds of dry milk solids and other care- 
fully selected foods are being purchased for Britain and 


for our own Army but here and now is new emphasis 
on the importance of the non-fat solids of milk in im- 
proving the national health. 


Calcium and other milk minerals, lactose which in- 
creases the utilization of calcium, the milk proteins and 
water-soluble vitamins—all are supplied in the one con- 
venient ingredient: dry milk solids not over 114% fat. 
It pays to use it now more than ever! 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc., 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago 
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A Primer for Diabetic Patients. Seventh edi- 
tion. By Russell M. Wilder, M.D., Ph.D., 
F.A.C.P., Professor and Chief of the Depart- 
ment of Medicine of the Mayo Foundation, 
University of Minnesota; Head of Section on 
Metabolism Therapy, Division of Medicine, 
the Mayo Clinic. Philadelphia: W. B. Saun- 
ders Company, 1941. Pp. 184. Cloth. 
Price $1.75. 

This current edition of a leading manual for 
the diabetic describes an improvement in the 
procedure of administering protamine-zinc in- 
sulin. The purpose here is to imitate as closely 
as possible the action of the normal pancreas, 
which means a small but continuous secretion of 
insulin during the night and a peak secretion af- 
ter meals. The simultaneous injection of both 
protamine-zinc and regular insulin, using one 
syringe, has achieved adequate control and less 
risk of insulin reaction, and with one injection 
daily. 

The objectives of diabetic treatment have not 
changed. These are vigor of body and mind, 
and resistance to infection. Satisfactory results 
are ensured only in conjunction with good diet- 
ary care. Dr. Wilder believes that restriction of 
fat is indicated only in the rare case with ab- 
normally elevated blood fat, and discounts the 
idea that arteriosclerotic complications can be 
prevented by fat restriction. His average diets 
contain not more than 167 gm. carbohydrate 
with protein and fat to make up the balance of 
the nutritional needs. 

The assistance of Mary A. Foley, Virginia 
Hintz and Sister Mary Victor, and of Dr. Wild- 
er’s medical associates, is acknowledged in the 
instruction and treatment of diabetic patients. 
The book under review “represents a distillate of 
the experience of all of these’’, and as with previ- 
ous editions, the royalty rights are to be used for 
the benefit of those handicapped by diabetes. 
The book has no peer among the many manuals 
with a like purpose now available. 


Gourmet Dinners. By G. Selmer Fougner, 
New York: M. Barrows & Company, Inc., 
1941. Pp. 358. Cloth. Price $2.50. 


In substance this book is a collection of great 
dinner menus with recipes for the dishes served, 
as written by the famous chefs who presided. 
The wine and beverage accompaniments are in- 


BOOK REVIEWS 
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cluded and serve as an historic record of what 
may be a dead past. 

Interspersed are little stories of the guests, the 
great and near-great who attended the dinners, 
stories of noble hotels—London’s Savoy, the 
Paris Ritz—of the dish, chicken Marengo, first 
devised as an emergency dish for Napoleon, or 
so it is said, and the truth about Crépes Suzette, 
with the S.S. Normandie’s own recipe for these. 
While most of the book in these days will seem 
as substantial as moonbeams, there are also 
recipes for such mundane dishes as sauerkraut 
with pork, authentic onion soup, and many other 
dishes whose ingredients are readily attainable. 


Clinical Nursing in Medicine. By Julius Jen- 
sen, Ph.D. (in Medicine), M.R.C.S. (Eng.), 
L.R.C.P. (Lond.), and Deborah MacLurg 
Jensen, B. Sc., R.N. With an Appendix of 
Diets prepared by Howard A. Rusk, M.D., 


F.A.C.P. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1941. Pp. 808. Illustrated. Fabri- 
koid. Price $3.25. 


This is intended to meet the need of a concise, 
yet fairly complete and readable text on ele- 
mentary internal medicine, including nursing 
care. It aims to present the known facts about 
the nature of most diseases. For instance, the 
chapter on diabetes very properly reproduces the 
graphic chart of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company which points out that of every 20 dia- 
betics over 40 years of age, 17 were overweight 
before the onset of their disease. Verbum sap.! 
—especially to those concerned with promoting 
sound nutrition for the masses. There is, how- 
ever, little or no discussion of the normal nutri- 
tional needs of the diabetic. Perhaps the rather 
sketchy discussion of dietetics in internal medi- 
cine in chapter 10 and that on the vitamins and 
deficiency diseases is supposed to be sufficient, 
for after all this book is designed to cover the 
broad field of clinical nursing in medicine. 

The three physicians who prepared the diet- 
ary index have assembled a few recipes and 
dietary directions. There are a few puzzles 
here: just why do they reject bananas, cherries, 
all berries, plums and grapes in the low caloric 
diet and permit ices and sherbets at both 
luncheon and dinner? 

It must be granted that the scope of the book 
is tremendous for “all aspects of diseases with 
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which the modern nurse must be familiar have 
been included”, the community, the public 
health and social aspects, and the attitude of the 
patient, all are considered. 

In addition to the introductory chapters 
others include metabolic and deficiency diseases, 
infectious diseases, allergy, diseases due to 
poisons, chemical and physical agents, diseases 
of the respiratory system, the cardiovascular 
system, the blood and blood-forming organs, the 
gastro-intestinal, urinary, musculo-skeletal and 
nervous systems, and the ductless glands. 

As the authors state, “apart from the medical 
profession itself, the great problems of preventive 
medicine and of caring for the sick” require the 
services of auxiliary professions, all of whom can 
do better work if they understand something of 
the nature of diseases—pathological conditions, 
clinical manifestations, course, complications 
and prognosis. With this in mind the dietitian 
will find the book a useful reference. 


Carving the Easy Way. By Lily Haxworth 
Wallace. New York: M. Barrows & Com- 
pany, 1941. Pp. 130. Cloth. Price $1. 
Every dietitian knows cat skilled carving 

makes for economy, providing for more servings 

from a given cut and also making these appear 
more attractive on the plate. While designed 
for family service where the host carves, the con- 
tents of this book are applicable as well in large 
scale food service where a turkey is still a turkey 
and the same operations must be carried out. 

The book tells how to select and care for 
carving equipment and how to serve all kinds of 
meat, fowl, fish and game. Diagrams and illus- 
trations are plentifully included, also suggestions 
for garnishes and accompaniments. 


Annual Report, 1940, Henry Lester Institute 
of Medical Research, Shanghai, China. 
Under the report of the Division of Physiolog- 

ical Sciences is included a list of published reports 
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of research by members of the Institute which 
have appeared in Chinese scientific journals, re- 
prints of which are available to research workers 
and others on application to the director, Dr. H. 
G. Earle. These researches include: analyses of 
the nutritional values of 453 foodstuffs; the vita- 
min A content of Shanghai foods; the vitamin B, 
content of Chinese plant beriberi remedies, based 
on a study of 58 of the 143 plant remedies for 
beriberi listed in the Chinese Herbal and which 
further rationalizes old medical practice; studies 
of deficiency diseases in China; and of the rela- 
tion of malnutrition to infection. 

These are some of the studies which have in- 
volved two main aspects: analyses of Chinese 
diets and ancient Chinese remedies, and the ap- 
plication of modern knowledge in regard to 
vitamin A and mineral deficiency, and chemo- 
therapy. 


Community Organization for Health Educa- 
tion. A Report Presented by the Committee 
on Community Organization for Health Edu- 
cation, American Public Health Education 
Association. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
The Technology Press, 1941. Pp. 120. 
Copies may be secured from the American 
Public Health Association, 1790 Broadway, 
New York City, by forwarding 9 cents in 
stamps to cover mailing expense. Lots of 20 
copies will be sent, express collect, upon re- 
ceipt of 30 cents in stamps to cover cost of 
wrapping. 

The need of community organization for 
health education, the agencies concerned, proce- 
dures followed and examples of community 
organizations for health education, in which 
specific places are cited, are covered in this re- 
port. The content is chiefly concerned with 
sanitation, epidemiology, immunization, and 
dental programs, the subject of nutrition being 
but incidentally touched upon in connection with 
sample forms to be filled in by parents, and in 
references to school lunch programs. 
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American Journal of Digestive Diseases 
Vol. 8, August 1941 


*A clinical roentgenological review of the literature for 
1940, pertaining to the digestive tract. M. Feldman. 
—p. 279. 

*The influence of inositol and other B complex factors upon 
the motility of the gastro-intestinal tract. G. J. 
Martin, M. R. Thompson and J. de Carvajal-Forero. 
—p. 290. 

*Studies on colon irritation. Examination of feces. B. 
Fantus, O. Wozasek and F. Steigmann.—p. 296. 

*Studies on colon irritation. Effect of bran. B. Fantus, 
O. Wozasek and F. Steigmann.—p. 298. 

*The treatment of idiopathic ulcerative colitis with con- 
centrated liver extract and vitamin B;. P. Shiffer 
and L. K. Ferguson.—p. 300. 

*Gastro-intestinal allergy. A review of 134 cases. 
Thomas and C. P. Wofford.—p. 311. 


IW. 


DicEsTIVE Tract. Eighty per cent of the rats 
fed a vitamin A-deficient diet revealed prolifera- 
tive changes in the stomach mucosa. A de- 
ficiency of protein also caused distinct gastro- 
intestinal changes. The vitamin B-complex 
plays a role in intestinal function. Diarrhea 
predisposed to deficiency. An ap- 
praisal of valuable work on each of the organs of 
digestion is given. 


vitamin 


Inositol and nicotinic acid are the 
members of the vitamin B-complex directly con- 
cerned with gastro-intestinal motility. The 
balance or ratio of nicotinic acid or similar com- 
pounds to inositol is the nutritional factor which 
determines hypo- or hypermotility. Inositol 
markedly increases the peristalsis of the stomach 
and the small intestine while nicotinic acid de- 
creases it. The other members of the B-complex 
have no apparent action of this type. 


INOSITOL. 


Coton IrriTaTIon. Mucus is present in all 
feces. The appearance of mucus in strings or 
membranes in stool smears is abnormal, and 
may indicate an irritable colon when found 
intermittently or a definite lesion when present 
constantly. 
finding. 


Protein in feces is an abnormal 


BRAN IN COLON IrriTaTION. There is no 


conclusive evidence that bran causes or increases 
irritation although a few individuals showed 
signs of irritation as indicated by increased 
mucus during a “bran” period. These abnor- 
malities were always associated with changes 
in bowel movements. 


ULCERATIVE Coritis. The use of concentrated 
liver extract and vitamin B, are of no particular 
viaue in cases of idiopathic ulcerative colitis. 


ALLERGY OF INTESTINAL Tract. Cabbage was 
the most frequently incriminated food in 134 
cases of gastro-intestinal allergy. Milk, beans, 
eggs, chocolate and wheat were frequent of- 
fenders. A high percentage of the cases had an 
associated gastro-intestinal diagnosis, 90% had 
associated allergic manifestations and 84% a 
family history of allergy. 


American Journal of Diseases of Children 
Vol. 62, August 1941 


*Relation of calcium, phosphorus and nitrogen retention 
to growth and osseus development. A long-time 
study of three preschool boys. A. L. Daniels.—p. 279. 

*Fat excretion of premature infants: I. Effect on fecal 
fat of decreasing fat intake. H. H. Gordon and H. 
McNamara.—p. 328. 


METABOLITES AND OssEUS DEVELOPMENT. The 
physical development of 3 skeletally retarded 
boys of preschool age has been studied during a 
nine-month period. The average calcium, phos- 
phorus and nitrogen retentions remained high 
throughout the study. Decrease in the nitrogen 
ingestion did not influence the nitrogen reten- 
tions. Skeletal ages tended to approach normal. 
The average child of preschool age needs 2.6 gm. 
protein per kg. The potentially large child 
may need more. 


Fat EXCRETION OF PREMATURE. A consider- 
able proportion of infants born prematurely 
were found to excrete an excessive amount of 
fecal fat when fed customary diets of boiled 
milk. The use of half-skimmed milk mixtures 
was a Satisfactory method of decreasing this loss. 
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there’s a 
certain attraction 





Minerals and vitamins seem to have an attraction for each 
other too. Vitamin D requirements are dependent upon 
the presence of calcium and phosphorus.’ Vitamin D is 
also more effective, especially in tooth development, when 
vitamin A and these minerals are present.” Vitamin B, 
acts directly on mineral and total metabolism,’ and vita- 
min A and iron are related in effects on the hematopoietic 
system.* 


COCOMALT contains significant amounts of vitamin A, B, 
and D, together with the important minerals calcium, 
phosphorus and iron. Controlled studies have shown that 
COCOMALT increases hemoglobin and tends to improve 
the general health picture. Many physicians recommend 
COCOMALT for both young and old because when mixed 
with milk it combines these body essentials in a tasty, 
delightful drink. 


R. B. DAVIS COMPANY 
HOBOKEN NEW JERSEY 


1 Srehiem, C. A.— Nutritional Requirements of Man— Ind. & Eng. Chem., 
une 1941. 


2 McCollum, E. V. — The Newer Knowledge of Nutrition — 5th Ed., 1939, p. 392. 
3 Mclester, J. S. — Nutrition and Diet in Health & Disease — 3rd Ed., 1939, p. 91. 
4 McCollum, E. V. — The Newer Knowledge of Nutrition — 5th Ed., 1939, p. 320. 
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American Journal of the Medical Sciences 
Vol. 202, August 1941 


*Addison’s disease: treatment and prognosis. P. Hamp- 


ton and E. J. Kepler.—p. 264. 


AppIson’s DisEasE. Good results were ob- 
tained in the treatment of Addison’s disease by 
the use of desoxycorticosterone acetate and an 
unrestricted If the patient cannot be 


treated with the acetate, a low-potassium diet 


diet. 
and a high intake of sodium salts is of value. 


American Journal of Psychiatry 
Vol. 98, July 1941 


*Effect of nicotinic acid in stupor, lethargy and various 
other psychiatric disorders. V. P. Sydenstricker and 


H. M. Cleckley.—p. 83. 


DISORDERS. 
Thirty-eight cases of stupor or delirium in toxic 


Nicotinic AciID IN PsyCHIATRIC 
or undetermined types of psychosis improved 
markedly after nicotinic acid treatment; some- 
Pellagra and 
other avitaminoses were not diagnosable from 


times only with heroic dosage. 
the syndromes present. Nevertheless the au- 
thors suspected that often 
deficiency was in part responsible for the psychi- 


‘“‘a nicotinic acid 
atric condition’’, while giving due weight to 
“other factors yet undetermined’. Discussers 
of the paper preferred interpreting the results 


as pharmacologic effects. 


Archives of Pediatrics 
Vol. 58, August 1941 


*Desiccated beef as a food for premature and full-term 


infants. H.N. Sanford and L. K. Campbell.—p. 504. 


DesiccATED BEEF. Ground round steak was 


desiccated in vacuum and pulverized. It was 
fed to full-term infants over 6 weeks of age and 
to premature infants. Desiccated beef has no 
influence on weight, or on the hemoglobin and 
red cell content of the blood of infants during 
the first year of life. When fed to premature 
infants it gives similar blood hemoglobin and red 


cell content as iron ammonium citrate. 


Canadian Medical Association Journal 
Vol. 45, August 1941 


*The retention of the wheat vitamins in flour and bread, a 
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problem of national importance. F. F. Tisdall, S. H. 
Jackson, T. G. H. Drake, L. H. Newman, A. G. O. 
Whiteside, H. Miller and J. Edgar.—p. 101. 

Epilepsy. D. McEachern.—p. 106. 


VITAMINS IN FLour. Dietary surveys show that 
a large proportion of the Canadian population 
consume diets inadequate for optimum vigor, 
The 
Canadian people as a whole do not receive 
Canadian 
wheat is one of the richest sources of vitamin 


efficiency and resistance against disease. 
enough of the vitamin B-complex. 


B; and a good source of most of the other mem- 
White flour 
contains only one-sixth to one-quarter of the 
original vitamin B;. White flour has been 
produced which retains from 50 to 60% of the 
vitamin B, originally present in the wheat, 
and an increased amount of other members of 
the B-complex. 


bers of the vitamin B-complex. 


Bread made from this flour 
has an excellent flavor and can be classed as a 
“protective” food. This bread should be a real 
factor in improving the health of the nation. 


Food Research 
Vol. 6, July-August 1941 


Some factors influencing the survival of pathogenic bac- 
teria in cold-pack strawberries. C.S. McCleskey and 
W. N. Christopher.—p. 327. 

*Stability of homogenized milk in cookery practice. H. 
Hollender and K. G. Weckel.—p. 335. 

A study of the germicidal action of ultraviolet light. I. 
Use of ultraviolet rays in vegetable hydrocoolers. 
F. R. Smith and R. L. Perry.—p. 345. 

*Changes in vitamin C content of Bartlett pears in cold 
and gas storage. D. K. Tressler and J. C. Moyer.— 
p. 373. 

*Effect of reduced evaporation on the provitamin A con- 
tent of lettuce in refrigerated storage. R.S. Harris 
and L. M. Mosher.—p. 387. 

*Ascorbic acid content of pigmented fruits and vegetables 
and their juices. M. M. Kirk and D. K. Tressler.— 
p. 395. 


STABILITY OF MILK. When used in the prepara- 


tion of escalloped potatoes, homogenized milk is 
relatively less stable to coagulation than is un- 
homogenized milk. The stability of milk in 
potato cookery is dependent to a great extent 
upon the source of the potato, the composition 
of which is determined by variety, soil condi- 
environmental conditions. 


tions, and other 
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0. I’ve heard that some varieties of canned marine fish are 


good sources of vitamin D. Is that true? 


A. Yes, it is. A four-ounce serving of canned salmon contains 
approximately 200 to 800 U.S.P. units of vitamin D-2. 
The body oils of sardines approach a good cod liver oil in 
vitamin A and D potencies. Therefore, canned sardines 
are another important dietary source of vitamin D.(1) 
It has been reliably estimated that the amount of canned 
salmon sold in this country alone contains more vitamin D 
than the cod liver oil used for both animal and human 
feeding. (2) 


American Can Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York, N. ¥ 





1935. J. Home Econ. 27, 658. 


(2) ; 
1931. Ind. Eng. Chem. 23, 1066. 
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Corrective methods cannot be recommended 
loosely without specific tests having been made. 
It appears that acidity of the potatoes, expressed 
as titratable acidity, is not a measure of their 
effect on the stability cf milk. The stability 
of milk, either homogenized or unhomogenized, 
to coagulation induced by salts added to cooked 
oatmeals or cooked wheat cereals depends upon 
the type of meal or cereal employed. In any 
case, the stability of homogenized milk was 
definitely less than that of unhomogenized milk. 
The coagulation of the milks was either definitely 
inhibited or prevented by the addition of table 
salt in the normal quantities used for seasoning 
the cereals. Absence of seasoning salt may 
therefore be considered a predisposing cause of 
coagulation of milk added to cooked cereals. 
Preheating of miik did not increase its stability 


to coagulation when added to the cereals. 


ViramiIn C ContTeENT OF PEARS. During or- 
dinary cold storage of pears at —1.1°C. (30°F.) 
there is a loss of approximately one-third of the 
vitamin C during the first month. The rapid 
loss continues during the second month, after 
which relatively little loss occurs. Pears stored 
in closed containers with small holes lost ascorbic 
acid less rapidly than those stored in open cans. 


Lettuce. In the storage of fresh vegetables, 
one should strive to obtain those conditions 
which would delay dehydration of the tissue. 
A humid atmosphere in which there is little air 
movement is at least as important as tempera- 
ture in the preservation of such foods. Wilting 
may be used as an index of loss in initial vitamin 
content, at least with respect to provitamin A. 
Moisture loss is a function of relative humidity 
and air movement. Therefore, in the preserva- 
tion of the vitamin content of vegetables, it ap- 
pears that high humidity and low air movement 
are important. 


AscorBic AcID CONTENT OF FRUITS AND VEGE- 
TABLES. The titrimeter method for determining 
ascorbic acid was applied to pigmented fruits 


and fruit juices to determine the effect of variety 
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and treatment on the ascorbic acid content. 
The fruits were found to have a daily variation 
in ascorbic acid content, probably caused by 
differences of season, ripeness, amount of sun, 
and quantity of rain. There was a pronounced 
varietal difference in the fruits, and different por- 
tions of an individual fruit were found to have 
great ascorbic acid content. 
Peach skins contain two to four times as much 
ascorbic acid per gram as the pulp. Eggplants 
have a higher ascorbic acid content in the skin 
with little difference between the portion im- 
mediately under the skin and the center portion. 
The ascorbic acid content of strawberries is .40- 
1.04 mg. per gm.; raspberries, .13-.30; blue- 
berries, .13-.20; plums, .03-.10; peaches, .07-.13; 
Blackberries, cherries, and dew- 
In manu- 


differences in 


turnips, .32-.47. 
berries contain very little vitamin C. 
facturing fruit juices, much vitamin C is lost in 
preparing the fruit for juicing. The loss of 
ascorbic acid is immediately inhibited by heat- 
ing. The temperature at pressing has little 
effect if between 60 and 76.7°C., although the 
pressing process causes some loss. Apple juice 
as commonly prepared is very low in ascorbic 


acid. 


Journal of the American Medical Association 
Vol. 117, August 2, 1941 


*The physiology of the thyroid gland. J. Lerman.— 
p. 349. 
Dark adaptation and vitamin A. Current comment.— 


p. 370. 


Vol. 117, August 9, 1941 


Thyroid dysfunctions and their treatment. W.O.Thomp- 


son.—p. 441. 


Vol. 117, August 16, 1941 


Rapid weight reduction: loss of three hundred pounds in 
eighteer. months. Report of a case. J. J. Short.— 
p. 506. 

*Dental caries in rural children. 
p. 536. 


Current comment.— 


Vol. 117, August 23, 1941 


Activated sterols in the treatment of parathyroid insuf- 
ficiency. F.C. McLean.—p. 609. 
*Biotin in tumor tissue. Current comment.—p. 622. 
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Jim Vaughan 


Electric Meat, Fish and Bone Cutter 





The “Jim Vaughan” is gaining increased popularity and favor among 
leading dietitians. There are many good reasons why this modern 
piece of equipment is rapidly taking its place in the modern hospital 
kitchen. 





The Saving of Meats. The uniform and controlled 
cutting of meats, fish and other meat products on “Jim 
Vaughan” result in equal and, therefore, more portions 
out of a given amount of meat. Users claim savings 
of 5 to 20% on their meat bills. 



























“Jim Vaughan” is Always Ready. The “Jim 
Vaughan”’ is always ready for work. It doesn’t require 
highly skilled or experienced help. It insures having 
portions ready when the chef wants them. 






“Jim Vaughan” Cuts Many Foods. “Jim Vaughan” 
cuts beef, veal, lamb, pork, fish, bones, or poultry—fresh 
or roasted, may be split. Besides such meats, “Jim 
Vaughan” also is extensively used on many other 
products to cut and divide them into uniform portions. 


The Saving of Time. “Jim Vaughan” saves 50 to 
80% of the time required for cutting. Such saving 
of time quickly pays for a “Jim Vaughan.” 


May we send you some more 
information on our product? 


“Jim Vaughan” Company 


732-738 N. Franklin Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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THyrom AND Nvtrition. Thyroid 
trophy and hyperplasia develop in animals on 
a high-fat or a high-protein diet. Rabbits kept 
on a cabbage diet or a diet of alfalfa hay and 
oats, and rats kept on a soy bean diet develop 
thyroid 
iodine or vitamin D also have hyperplastic 
glands. The thyroids of undernourished ani- 
mals undergo involution. 
vitamins, as well as the metabolism of ordinary 
food substances, is regulated by the thyroid. 
The need for vitamins parallels the rate of metab- 
olism. Vitamin B spares the weight loss in- 
duced by thyroid. In patients with hyper- 
thyroidism, vitamin B in the form of yeast does 
not cause reduction in metabolism but improves 
the appetite and causes weight gain. There is 
a marked reduction in the vitamin C content of 
tissues of rats made toxic with thyroid, and 
excretion of vitamin C is diminished in patients 
with hyperthyroidism. An antagonism be- 
tween vitamin A and thyroxin has been reported. 


hyper- 


enlargement. Animals deficient in 


The metabolism of 


DENTAL CARIES IN RURAL CHILDREN. A sig- 
nificant relation exists between the incidence 
of dental caries and the amount of sunshine and 
the latitude. Winter temperature was an im- 
portant climatic factor only for girls in the age 
groups of 6-8 and 12-14 years. Boys of the 
same age probably found their recreation and 
tasks outdoors. 


BIoTIN IN Tumor Tissue. There is a relative 
abundance of biotin in various tissues, including 
certain tumor tissues. Both malignant cells 
and micro-organisms which have been found 
associated with the observed cases of spontane- 
ous recession of tumors require excess biotin for 
their metabolic activities. 


Journal of Biological Chemistry 
Vol. 140, August 1941 


*Potassium in animal nutrition. E. Orent-Keiles and 
E. V. McCollum.—p. 337 

*The formation of creatine from glycocyamine in the liver. 
Experiments with nephrectomized rats. Intestinal 
excretion and bacterial decomposition of creatine and 
creatinine. M. Bodansky, V. B. Duff and M. G. 
McKinney.—p. 365. 
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*Studies on ketosis. XIX. Further studies on endogenous 


ketonuria in the rat. H. J. Deuel, Jr., and L. F. 
Hallman.—p. 545. 

*The presence of free and combined thiamine in milk. 
N. Halliday and H. J. Deuel, Jr.—p. 555. 

Cucurbit seed globulins. I. Amino acid composition and 
preliminary tests of nutritive value. H. B. Vickery, 
E. L. Smith, R. B. Hubbell and L. S. Nolan.—p. 613. 

Isolation of biotin (vitamin H) from liver. V. Du- 
Vigneaud, K. Hofman, D.B. Melville and P. Gyérgy.— 
p. 643. 


PoTassIUuM IN ANIMAL Nutrition. A_ diet 
composed of purified foodstuffs adequate in all 
respects but containing only 0.01% potassium 
was fed to rats. This diet permits growth, but 
at less than the normal rate. There is no loss of 
weight or any effect on the length of life. 
Roughness and thinning of the fur, a striking 
alertness, and a marked pica developed. 
Estrous rhythm was disturbed and ovulation 
was irregular and at a slower rate. Sexual 
maturity in potassium-deficient rats was delayed. 
In spite of the low-potassium intake, the de- 
ficient rats were in equilibrium with respect to 
this element. 


GLYCOCYAMINE CONVERSION TO CREATINE. 
The conversion of glycocyamine into creatine 
probably occurs in the liver. In tracing the 
fate of glycocyamine in normal and nephrec- 
tomized rats it was found that significant 
amounts into the 
alimentary tract, and that the intestinal contents 
and feces contained bacteria capable of decom- 
posing both creatine and creatinine. 


of creatine were excreted 


SrupDIEs ON Kerosis. When rats were fed a 
high-fat diet for varying periods of time, a 
gradual increase in ketonuria occurred during a 
subsequent fast. The level of acetonuria was 


higher in the females than in the males. 


THIAMIN IN MILK. Only approximately 60% 
of the thiamin in milk is present in a free state, 
the rest being combined in a non-dialyzable 
The 
average thiamin content of certified Holstein 


form, probably combined with protein. 


milk was found to average 23.4 and 40.5 mg., 
respectively, for the free and total thiamin. 
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HAVE YOU HEARD ABOUT 
THE LIBBY GUIDEBOOK ON 
CANNED MEATS? 


IT’S HELPFUL, HANDY, 


AND eA B 
, OO) —— 


@ You can be sure that the 
Canned Meats Guidebook of- 
fered here is authoritative, for 
it was prepared by Mary Hale 
-Martin, Home Economics Di- 
rector for the country’s largest 
canner of meats—Libby, 
MENeill & Libby. One of the 
most popular of Libby’s 31 


HOME ECONOMICS DEPT. 
LIBBY, MCNEILL « LIBBY, CHICAGO 





JD-7 


xo 
GF 


isin the need for a handy digest of facts about canned 
meats, Libby has prepared this attractive Guidebook. It 
lists the types of meats available in cans; gives can sizes, 
number of servings, nutritional values; describes methods 
of preparation and uses. Many Home Economics women 
have already sent for this Guidebook, and report they find 
it very helpful. Wouldn’t you like a free copy? We'll be 
happy to mail you one—just send in the coupon below. 


varieties of canned meats is 
the Corned Beef Hash. Youmay 
be interested in seeing how de- 
scriptive its label is; notice it 
sometime when you are in your 
food store. Notice, too, the 
labels on Libby’s Fruits and 
Vegetables . . . how truly de- 
scriptive they are. 


Aer 


Name... 


Address 


Please send a free copy of your Canned Meats Guidebook 


to me and to the students whose names are attached. 


City State 
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Journal of Nutrition 
Vol. 22, August 11, 1941 


*Improved diets for nutritional and pathologic studies of 
choline deficiency in young rats. R. W. Engel and 
W. D. Salmon.—p. 109. 

The growth curve of the albino rat in relation to diet. 
T. F. Zucker, L. Hall, M. Young and L. Zucker.— 
p. 123. 

*Growth and calcification on a diet deficient in phosphate 
but otherwise adequate. T. F. Zucker, L. Hall and 
M. Young.—p. 139. 

*The effect of certain fats and unsaturated fatty acids upon 
the utilization of carotene. W. C. Sherman.—p. 153. 

*The effect of heat on the availability of the iron of beef 
muscle. H. G. Oldham.—p. 197. 

*Carbohydrate storage and mobilization in the rat. 
Guest.—p. 205. 


M.M. 


CHOLINE DEFICIENCY. Diets were developed 
which consistenily produced a fatal toxicity in 
young growing rats in from 6-10 days. Symp- 
toms consisted of inactivity, abdominal disten- 
tion, palpably enlarged kidneys, labored breath- 
ing, coma, and, in some cases, eye hemorrhage 
and vertigo. Choline chloride prevented these 
symptoms. 


GROWTH AND CALCIFICATION. A diet com- 
parable in rickets-producing quality to rachito- 
genic diets is adequate for normal growth when 
phosphate is added. Addition of vitamin D to 
this or other low-phosphorus, rickets-producing 
diets does not lead to normal growth. Addition 
of vitamin D to rickets-producing diets (low- 
phosphorus rickets) prevents the anatomical 
signs of rickets but does not produce bone ash 
per cent values equal to those of stock diet ani- 
mals of the same age or of the same weight. 
The visual signs of rickets do not necessarily 
correspond to bone composition. 

Fats AND CAROTENE UTILIZATION. Various 
natural oils were fed to vitamin A-deficient rats 
receiving controlled levels of carotene. Of the 
oils tested, soy bean oil gave the best growth. 
Cottonseed oil, linseed oil, corn oil, and wheat 
germ oil also had a beneficial effect upon the 
growth. Butterfat and cocoanut oil had no 
appreciable effect. 
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HEAT AND AVAILABLE IRON IN BEEF. When 
equal amounts of iron were fed to anemic rats 
in the form of ferric chloride or oven-dried meat, 
approximately the same amount of hemoglobin 
formation was observed. 


CARBOHYDRATE METABOLISM IN THE Rat. 
Rats on a diet predominating in carbohydrate 
have a significantly higher liver glycogen con- 
centration at the end of the feeding period than 
rats on a diet high in protein. The reverse is 
true after the food has been withheld for 24 
hours. It has been indicated by a regression 
analysis that a positive physiological relation 
exists between the blood sugar and the log. value 
of the liver glycogen concentration in fasted 
rats and between the liver and muscle glycogen 
concentrations in both fed and fasted rats. 


Journal of Pediatrics 
Vol. 19, August 1941 


*Studies on the growth and development of male children 
receiving evaporated milk. The effect of various 
vitamin supplements on growth in length and incidence 
of rickets during the first two years of life. T. F. 
Rhoads, M. Rapaport, R. Kennedy and J. Stokes.— 
p. 169. 

*Intake of amino acids by breast-milk-fed infants and 
amino acid composition of cow’s milk and human 
milk. E.F. Beach, S. S. Bernstein and I. G. Macy.— 
p. 190. 

Nutritional obesity in children in private practice. 
Kerley and E. J. Lorenze.—p. 241. 


Cc. G, 


EVAPORATED Mitx. The acceptability of evap- 
orated milk beyond the period of infancy was 
noted in 233 male infants on diets containing 
evaporated milk as the sole source of milk from 
an average initial age of 6 weeks until the age of 
2 years. Children receiving 1500 I.U. vitamin 
D in the form of cod liver oil increased in length 
to a suggestively greater extent than those re- 
ceiving 110 I.U. vitamin D in irradiated evapo- 
rated milk. Addition of 2250 I.U. vitamin A 
in the form of carotene produced no significant 
effect on rate of growth in length. The various 
vitamin supplements had no influence on the 
incidence or severity of infections of the upper 
respiratory tract. 


Amrno-Acip CONTENT OF MILks. Cow’s and 
human milk are nearly equivalent in histidine, 
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5-MINUTE CREAM OF WHEAT contains more calcium and 
phosphorus than the best whole wheat, and as much Vitamin B,. It 
is also a very rich source of available iron. The following facts show 
how this delicious cereal measures up to modern standards of 


nutritional enrichment. 


VITAMIN B,. Amount: Each ounce 
of ‘5-Minute” Cream of Wheat pro- 
vides 50 International Units. 

This Vitamin has been added in the 
form of a stabilized wheat germ and 
thiamin. 


IRON. Amount: Each average serv- 
ing (20 grams dry) of “5-Minute”’ 
Cream of Wheat provides 8.5 mg. 

Source: Ferric orthophosphate. 

Availability: More than 80% as 
available as medicinal iron, and essen- 
tially equivalent to medicinal iron in 
effectiveness. 


CALCIUM-PHOSPHORUS. Amount: 
Each serving (20 grams dry) of ‘“‘5- 
Minute”? Cream of Wheat provides 
101 mg. of calcium and 118 mg. of 
phosphorus. 

Source: Tricalcium phosphate. 

Utilization: As good, if not better, 
than the corresponding elements con- 
tained in milk*. 


FLAVOR. Because of added wheat 
germ, “‘5-Minute’’ Cream of Wheat has 
wheatier flavor. 


QUICK COOKING. Addition of di- 
sodium phosphate to Cream of Wheat 
slightly raises pH of cooking water, 


“Cream of Wheat’ Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


causes starch cells to burst much more 
quickly during cooking. It is complete- 
ly cooked after 5 minutes of boiling. 


DIGESTIBILITY. After only 5 min- 
utes of boiling, ‘‘5-Minute’’ Cream of 
Wheatis just as digestible as ‘“Regular”’ 
Cream of Wheat after long cooking 
in double boiler. 

Evidence: Microscopic examination 
of stools of infants limited to this cereal 
as their only source of starch proves 
complete digestion. 


BLANDNESS. Crude Fibre: “‘5-Min- 
ute’? Cream of Wheat contains only 1 
part in 200, because all bran particles 
are completely screened out. 


ECONOMY. “5-Minute’” Cream of 
Wheat costs no more than ‘“‘Regular”’ 
Cream of Wheat. 28-ounce package 
contains 40 servings. 


* The Retention of Calcium and Phosphorus by Pre-school 
Children. Journal Nutrition 19: 401-414 (April), 1940. 
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arginine, lysine, tyrosine, tryptophane and Vol. 94, August 29, 1941 
organic sulfur. The organic sulfur in human ‘The prevention by alpha-tocopherol of ‘cod liver oil 
milk is quite evenly divided between cystine muscular dystrophy” in the rabbit. C. G.MacKenzie 


and methionine, while that in cow’s milk is J. B. MacKenzie and E. V. McCollum.—p. 216. 


largely in the form of methionine. A possible  [yosrror anp P-AMINOBENZOIC ACID IN LACTA- 
relationship between this difference in sulfur dis- yon. Studies on reproduction and lactation 
tribution and the relative nutritive value of the in rats show that p-aminobenzoic acid should be 
milks is discussed. added as an essential dietary factor. It would 
seem that the “Bx” factor contains either p- 
New England Journal of Medicine aminobenzoic acid or a substance of similar 
Vol. 225, August 28, 1941 physiologic properties. Further studies are 
*Dysphagia and nutritional deficiency. D. Merrill and necessary to determine whether inositol is also 
R. Richards.—p. 326. a dietary essential for lactation and reproduction 

of the rat. 

DysSPHAGIA AND NUTRITIONAL DEFICIENCY. 
Dysphagia is occasionally a result of neuritis, NUTRITIONAL DEFICIENCY. Vitamin B-complex 
which in turn is produced by nutritional de- deficiencies and inanition both induce sensitivity 
ficiency, particularly of the vitamin B-complex. epileptoid seizures in rats. Thiamin effects 
significant protection at intake levels above 
Science those required for growth and reproduction. 


Vol. 94, . 5 
ol. $4, August 15, 1941 ALPHA-TOCOPHEROL IN Muscle DysTROPHY. 


*Dietary requirements for fertility and lactation. XXX. | Alpha-tocopherol prevents the severe dystrophy 
Role of p-aminobenzoic acid and inositol in lactation. that develops in rabbits on a vitamin E-deficient 

B. Sure.—p. 167. aa 2 ‘ ° 
. diet in the absence of cod liver oil. Cod liver 
Vol. 94, August 22, 1941 oil counteracts the antidystrophic action of 
*Nutritional deficiency as a factor in the abnormal be- alpha-tocopherol and guetienes mete meen. 
havior of experimental animals. C. G. King, H. W. Increasing the alpha-tocopherol sufficiently pre- 

Karn and R, A. Patton.—p. 186. vents this dystrophic action. 


>>~<~< 


Historic References to Nutrition 


IN OUR EARLY HISTORY are many illuminating comments on deficiency 
diseases. In calling our dogs Toby we keep alive the story of that blind Tobiah 
who was guided by his dog until an Archangel prescribed fish liver for his 
xerophthalmia and caused the skin to fall from his eyes. Early physicians 
knew something of these diseases. Beriberi was described in the 7th century, 
scurvy in the 13th and pellagra in the 18th. The curative powers of certain 
foods became evident many years ago. Lind’s successes in treating scurvy 
are two hundred years old and the beneficial effect of cod liver oil in rickets 
was generally recognized twenty years before vitamin D was discovered. 
Perhaps the most prophetic observation of all is that of Budd, who, nearly 





a hundred years ago wrote that scurvy was due to the “lack of an essential 
element which it is hardly too sanguine to state will be discovered by organic 
chemistry or the experiments of physiologists in a not too distant future.”— 
Eddy, W. H., and Dalldorf, G., The Avitaminoses, p. 3, Baltimore: The Williams 
& Wilkins Company, 1941. 
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It’s good 2¢%seg weather! 


November! Smell of holidays in the air... 
sounds of cheering from the stadium... 
tingle of nipped toes and fingers . . . it all 
adds up to good eating weather! Want some 


Royal Cranberry Salad | unusual new dishes to please these keen 


Crosheatin, cosny, syuie fall appetites? Here’s one that’s sure to 
and celery get together in this 


delicious moulded salad. It’s a get cheers! 
natural for fall menus! 


This is just one of eight grand new rec- 


Get these 8 new re cip es ipes that the makers of Royal have prepared 


Just fill in the order blank below for your a = 
free set of 8 tempting new treats. They’re good, and just as good for you. That’s be- 


easy to make and easy on the budget. = cause they’re made with wholesome Royal 
They’re each planned for 48 servings or ji : 

more, and are printed on handy 4x6 Gelatins and Puddings. 

file cards. 


for your menus. Eight delicious, “double- 
duty” treats—the kind that are ever so 


They’re ROYAL desserts 


7 Luscious 


ee : 7 Gelatin Desserts 
Puddings | f " Perfect when light, 
—_ tS LAT ALA fruity desserts are in 
late, Butterscotch, and F a ELATIN order. Their gay spar- 


3 Creamy Arrowroot 


Vanilla—are a grand way kling colors and deli- 
to get more milk in the diet. cious tangy flavors are 
And milk, of course, sup- mo . acombinationto make 
plies vitamin B1,riboflavin, [3 any appetite sit up and 
and calcium. Furthermore, ‘J eal : take notice. Easy to 
these three Royal pud- = prepare—thrifty to use 
dings are made with easily ; —sure to be liked. 
digestible arrowroot, the 

starch widely favored for 


poner ne | CLIP THIS ORDER BLANK NOW! 


STANDARD BRANDS, INC. 

595 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
P.S. And don’t forget! Royal Salad Gelatin Hoeek and Taenrens Eeperenens X 
(Aspic) for dressing up leftovers and turning Please furnish me free of charge with a set of 
them into attractive moulded salads, moulded 8 new Royal Desserts recipe cards. 
meat, fish, and vegetable loaves. For making NAME 
delicious hot soups and jellied consommés. And aceaa 
grand for emergency gravy. STREET 
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NEWS NOTES 


Nutrition Conference. Dr. Russell Wilder, 
Mayo Clinic, and Chairman of the Food and 
Nutrition Committee, National Research Coun- 
cil, speaking under the auspices of the Kansas 
Medical Society, delivered the principal address 
on the Friday evening program of the Nutrition 
Conference held in the Municipal Auditorium, 
Topeka, October 17-18. 
ner, who called the conference, sent nearly 600 


Governor Payne Rat- 


invitations to educators, physicians and dentists, 
civic leaders, men in business and industry, 
social workers and officers in state and federal 
For the three work shops on October 
18 the delegates were divided into groups to 


agencies. 


consider the following: “Meeting the Nutri- 
tional Needs of the Family”, “Safeguarding the 
Food Supply”, and ‘‘Providing for Instruction 
in Nutrition.” 
cerned with “Factors Affecting the Adequacy of 
Nutrition in Our State” and “The Impact of 
Defense Demands on the Nation’s Food Sup- 


Two symposiums were con- 


plies.” Approximately 40 were invited to 
participate in the programs of the symposiums 
and work shops. According to Dean Margaret 
Justin of Kansas State College, it is hoped that 
the conference will awaken an awareness of the 
problem of nutrition in the state and of the 
possibilities of improvement toward which the 
and other 
agencies represented at the conference may work. 


organizations, industries, schools 


Connecticut State Nutrition Committee. 
Mrs. Marion E. Dakin, nutritionist, University 
of Connecticut, has been appointed chairman of 
this committee with the following special section 
chairmen: Dr. Margaret S. Chaney, Connecti- 
cut College, Radio Publicity; Dr. George R. 
Yale 


dustry; Beatrice Hall Kneeland, Connecticut 


Cowgill, University, Nutrition in In 
Dairy and Food Council, Nutrition Courses for 
Professional and Lay People; Helen Johnson, 
State Department of Health, Education Mate- 
Edwina Nolan, General Electric Com- 


Home 
Grandy, Hartford, Committee on School Nutri- 


rials; 


pany, Service Directors; and Pearl 


tion Courses of Study. Other members of the 


committee include Thelma Currier, Surplus 
Marketing Administration; Elizabeth Nickerson, 
State Department of Health, Edith L. Mason, 
University of Connecticut; and representatives 
of the Social Security Board, Defense Council, 
the State Medical Society and various depart- 
ments related to agriculture. 


Conference of Food Service Directors. 
The seventh national meeting is being held 
at the Hotel Commodore, New York, November 
6-8. Grace Helene Miller, local chairman, 
states that this conference concerns primarily 
the feeding of children and the development of 
their food habits, and has as its theme for this 
year, “Making America Strong By Making 
Strong Americans.” 


The Navy Cook Book. The American Maga- 
zine for August pictures Mary de Garmo Bryan, 
reviser of the Navy’s cook book, sampling the 
chef’s favorite soup in the galley of a warship. 
Looking on is the chief commissary steward. 
The caption states that Mrs. Bryan is rewriting 
the cook book with the assistance of 19 food 
experts and that the recipes are being tried out 
in galleys and mess tables of 25 warships. 


Canning in Institutions. The September is- 
sue of the Welfare Bulletin of the Illinois Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare states that over 16,000 
gallons of peaches had been canned at Anna State 
Hospital, and 3200 gallons of tomatoes. The 
bulk of the peaches were produced in orchards 
operated by the state institutions and it is hoped 
that next year most of the institutional needs 
for canned goods can be met by the institutions 


themselves. 


Changes in Personnel in Illinois Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, Food and Textile 
Division. 
of the following changes among the dietary 
State 
Hospital, resigned September 1 to be married; 
Mrs. Vera Armin, Schools for the Deaf and 


Announcement has been received 


personnel: Hannora Hammel, Dixon 
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ELIMINATION DIETS 
AND 
THE PATIENT’S ALLERGIES 


A Handbook of Allergy 
By ALBERT H. ROWE, M.D. 


Lecturer in Medicine, University of 
California Medical School 
San Francisco, California. 


Cloth, $3.00, net. 


Octavo, 264 pages. 


Food is so frequently the cause of allergic 
symptoms that the necessity of diet trial is now 
recognized. The author’s elimination diets have 
become a standard procedure that should be used 
as diagnostic tools. The diets are so constructed 
that they can be continued for adequate periods 
without nutritional damage. This is a handbook 
of great practical value to both physicians and 
laymen. 
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Unsweetened - Undiluted 
CELLU FRUIT & VEGETABLE JUICES 
for DIABETIC and REDUCING DIETS 


Drink your fruits and vegetables! Cellu Juices are packed 
without added sugar or seasoning—offer appetizing, full- 
bodied flavor—in every popular Uruit and vegetable juice. 
Write for free sample and latest_Cellu Catalog. 
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For ways to cut cooking costs 


LOOK TO THE COOK TOPS! 
VULCAN presents 


No. 1 of a series to be 
published in the interest 
of Kitchen Economy dur- 
ing the National Emer- 
gency.Reprints available. 


€ Vulcan Super Radial-Fin 
top, raised to show new venti- 
lated ring and lid, and radial 
fins and ducts underneath. 
Has 68% more heat-absorbing 
surface than old-type tops. 


A large kitchen operator says “Less atten- 
tion is paid to the work done on top of the 
range, than to any other kitchen operation. 
From 20% to 50% of the gas used in top 
cooking is wasted. 85% of all kitchens are 
guilty.”’ Can you afford such waste in your 
kitchen? 


THESE SIX SIMPLE RULES WILL 
SAVE GAS IN YOUR KITCHEN 


1. When pots come to a boil, reduce the gas. 
2. Cook in covered pots. 


3. Don’t use your range top to heat a “bain 
marie.’’? Use a properly designed hot food stor- 
age table. 

4. Don’t burn out the eyesof your hot top by exces- 
sive top heat. 

5. Use as much of the hot surface of the range as 
possible at all times. 

6. Turn out the gas when the range is not in use. 





€ Heat moving from burner to 
edges of top is retarded to permit 
greater absorption by fins and top. 


Gas consumption cut 20% or more. 





Entire Vulcan range-top is hot 
cooking surface and can be com- 
pletely covered with vessels to get 


> 


most service from gas used. 





€ 4-ring, 4-control burner quickly 
creates large center red-hot-spot. 
When heated two or more rings can 
be shut off, top kept hot, gas con- 


sumption cut up to 80% 





SEE THE VULCAN EXHIBIT 
AT THE NATIONAL RESTAURANT SHOW 
GAS EQUIPMENT 


CORPORATION 


18 East 41st Street, New York 
Bcston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Chicago, Aurora, lil, New Orleans, Los Angeles 
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Blind, resigned, to engage in business for herself, 
and has been replaced by Ruth Kiest, formerly 
of East Moline State Hospital; Marion Keller, 
B.S., University of Missouri, replaces Miss 
Kiest; Wilma Manteno State 
Hospital, appointed administrative dietitian at 
this institution, replacing Ruth Burcham, re- 
signed; Jean Shaffer, appointed to Manteno 
State Hospital, replacing Mrs. Ceora Roberts, 
resigned; Evelyn Haukness, B.S., Iowa State 
College, appointed to Alton State Hospital, 
replacing Viola Studley, resigned; Marion Lund, 
Soldiers’ 
signed, to be married to Mr. Albert Finbolt, Jr. 
on August 9, and has been replaced by Mary 
Wand, Litchfield; Eleanor Jenkins, B.S., Kansas 
State Dietary Project, 
School for the Deaf, appointed dietitian in same 
department; Georgia Overland, B.S., University 
of Montana, appointed to Elgin State Hospital; 
Esther Buhrmann, B.S., University of Illinois, 
dietitian at Kankakee State Hospital, married 
June 14 to Capt. Luther Schliesser, chaplain, 


Chamberlin, 


and Sailors’ Children’s School, re- 


College, supervisor, 


Camp Grant; Mary M. Aimone, unit supervisor, 
Dietary State Hospital, 
appointed dietitian at same institution. 


Project, Manteno 


Connecticut Dietetic Association met at 
the Y.W.C. A., New Haven, October 9. The 
subject of the of the 
Connecticut Nutrition Committee for National 


program, ‘‘Activities 
Defense”, was discussed by the following speak 
ers: Marion Evans Dakin, Margaret Chaney, 
Dr. George R. Cowgill, Beatrice Hall Kneeland, 
Edwina Nolan, Pearl Grandy, Grace Adams 
Harrison and Margaret Kennedy. 

The following appointments have been an 
nounced: Lucille Sipson, Jones Junior High 
School, to High School, Hartford; 
Janet Engebretsen, New Haven Hospital, to 
Metabolism Ward, Johns Hopkins Hospital; 
Adelheid Zerrell, Rockford City Hospital, Rock 
ford, Illinois, to New Haven Hospital, Connecti 


Sulkeley 


cut; Bertha Otis, Bulkeley High School, to 
American Friends Service Committee, North 
Carolina; Mrs. Carolyn Emmons _ Foerch, 


Britain 
Mary 


Springfic ld Massachusetts to New 
Hospital] Mrs 
Finch Niles, to Waterbury Hospital. 


General Connecticut 
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Patricia Payzant resigned her position at the 
New Britain General Hospital on September 15. 

Leah Kane was married to Mr. William W. 
O’Neill in Horseheads, New York, on July 7. 


New Jersey Dietetic Association. An Ex- 
ecutive Board meeting at Beth Israel Hospital 
on September 24 was preceded by a covered dish 
supper. Plans for the coming year and the 
annual fall meeting were discussed. Lillian 
Park presided and informed the board of the 
urgent need of trained nutrition workers for Red 
Cross courses as well as speakers at various 
meetings. A committee was appointed to set 
up a general outline for lectures and special 
courses. 

Mary Neill, Veterans Administration Facility, 
Lyons, has resigned to be married. Jane Spin- 
ella has resigned her position at All Souls Hos- 
pital, Morristown, for service with the Army at 
Station Hospital, Camp Blanding, Florida. 

Alberta Dent, chairman, School Lunch Com- 
mittee, New Jersey State Nutrition Council, 
directed a conference on September 27 at the 
New Jersey College for Women. All those in 
the state connected with school lunchroom work 
were invited to attend. Harriet Stone and 
Helen Kilpatrick 
assisting Miss Dent, and Mary de Garmo Bryan 


were committee members 
was one of the speakers at the conference. 

Mrs. Margaret Urban and Mrs. Asta Low 
Packard attended a meeting for Red Cross 
Newark. Mrs. 
will teach Red Cross courses in Maplewood in 
the Adult Education School and Mrs. Packard 


will do the same in Somerset County. 


nutrition teachers in Urban 


New York State Dietetic Association. 
Indications are that dietitians in the state plan 
to center their activities for the coming year 
around the theme of nutritional defense. Presi 
dents of local and sectional divisions of the state 
association are: Greater New York, Dorothy 
Stephens; Valley, Ruth 
Rochester, Mrs. Charles Fordyce; Utica, Mrs. 
Kenneth Storm; Central New York, Meredith 


Jones; and Buffalo, Marion Burnes. 


Hudson Johnson; 
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to 3 common diet Questions 









Allergy Diet book listsallowed 
and forbidden foods — gives 
tested recipes for wheat, milk 
and egg-free diets, and food 
diary for keeping daily food 
record. Ry-Krisp indicated as 
bread because it contains no 
wheat, milk or eggs. Supply of 
Allergy Diets free on request. 


What bread can / 
Cat (f | have a 
WHEAT ALLERGY? 












Ry-Krisp is an honest-to-good- 
ness whole grain bread made 
simply of rye, water and salt. 
Delicious. Wholesome. Yields 
7 International Units vitamin 
B: per 6.5 gram wafer. A good 
source of iron, copper, phos- 
phorus, manganese. Complete 
analysis and free samples sent 
on request. 





Where can ger 
@ REAL WHOLE 
GRAIN bread? 













Ry-Krisp low-calorie diets per- 
mit gradual loss of weight. 
Supply all dietary essentials 
with possible exception of Ye 
vitamin D. Ry-Krisp indicated 

as bread because it has a high 
hunger-satisfying value, yet i 

each wafer yields only 23 

calories. Diets free on request. 





What should / 
cat to LOSE 


WEIGHT 7 











Ve 






RALSTON PURINA COMPANY | 
956A Checkerboard Square, St. Louis, Mo. \ 


Please send free copy “Why Rye” and copies Low-Calorie Diets, 
Allergy Diets and samples of Ry-Krisp. No cost or obligation. 


Valuable 16-page book on 


pe whole rye and its value in 
normal and special diets. 

Address Compiled by Ralston Re- 
aa Laboratories for the 

City ae State s protession. Use coupon. 
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The first meeting of the Greater New York 
Dietetic Association was held in the amphi- 
theatre of the New York Hospital, October 6. 
Dr. Henry C. Metcalf, director, Bureau of 
Personnel Administration, the guest speaker, 
discussed “Personnel—A Major Management 
Problem.” 

Members of the Syracuse association and home 
economics students at Syracuse University 
assisted the members of the American Women’s 
Voluntary Services, Inc., in demonstrating one 
of the mobile kitchens at the New York State 
Fair. The kitchen was brought from New York 
City and was on display for the duration of the 
fair. Such kitchens are being used to feed 
nourishing lunches to emergency workers or 
victims of any sort of disaster which might occur 
in this country. 

Buffalo dietitians met for dinner and a social 
evening at the Quaker Bonnet Tea Room in 
September and welcomed several new members. 

The state convention will be held in Utica 
May 7-8, 1942, with Jessie Cole, Albany, in 
charge of the program. 

Frances Floore, formerly at St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital, Chicago, has succeeded Laura Comstock 
as nutrition adviser for the Eastman. Kodak 
Company. 

Marcia Rosbrook, president-elect of the state 
association, spent her vacation in Texas and 
Mexico as a guest of Mrs. Lola Heuerman Janis, 
who was formerly at Syracuse Memorial Hos- 
pital. 

Effie May Winger, chief dietitian, General 
Hospital, vacationed in Jasper National Park, 
Alberta. Jean Wirt, also of General Hospital, 
spent her vacation in Hawaii. 

Hortense Virkler has been appointed chief 
dietitian at Highland Hospital, 
Esther Rhodes, General Hospital, has been 


Rochester. 


appointed chief dietitian at Niagara Sanatorium, 
Lockport, New York. 

Sara M. Mitchell, now Mrs. Glendon V. Davis, 
resigned September 1 as assistant dietitian at 
Vassar Brothers Hospital, Poughkeepsie, and 
Ruth 
Miss Gohr, 


will make her home in Boise, Idaho. 


Marie Gohr replaces Mrs. Davis. 
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a graduate of Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, 
Ohio, and the student training course at Monte- 
fiore Hospital, New York, is the daughter of Mr. 
Arthur H. Gohr, purchasing agent, Cleveland 
Hospital Council. 


Ohio Dietetic Association will hold the fall 
convention at the Hotel Biltmore, Dayton, 
November 14-15. 

The Cincinnati Dietetic Association elected 
the following officers for 1941-42: president, 
Eleanor R. Maclay, University of Cincinnati; 
vice-president, Mrs. Marjorie Hall Vinton, 
Cincinnati General Hospital; secretary, Marian 
Lage, Ohio Valley Dairy Council; and treasurer, 
Mary Hannaher, Cincinnati General Hospital. 

The following appointments in the Cincinnati 
area have been announced: Doris Mauntler, 
to Christ Hospital; Frances Bates, to Christian 
R. Holmes Hospital; Mary Elizabeth Donahue, 
Verda Sherrill and Roberta Marting, to Good 
Samaritan Hospital; Alice McKinney, to Be- 


thesda Hospital; Esther Nelson, Elizabeth 
Dillon, Helen Christman and Mary Ellen 
Looney, to Hamilton County Tuberculosis 


Hospital; Gretchen Feldman and Estelle Kroli- 
fifer, to Kroger Food Foundation. 

The following marriages have been announced: 
Marjorie Hall to Dr. Vinton Siler; Catherine 
Morris to Mr. Harold Gilbert; Frances Grace 
to Mr. William Phfeifer; and Dorothy Knostman 
to Dr. Mark Schwegman. 

The Dayton Dietetic Association elected the 
following officers for 1941-42: president, Phyllis 
Nussmeyer; vice-president, Mary Littlejohn; 


secretary, Hannah Owens; treasurer, Alice 
Davis. 
Oklahoma Dietetic Association. Okla- 


homa City Dietetic Association elected the 
following officers for 1941-42: president, Mary 
Moran Sellers, St. Anthony’s Hospital; vice- 
president, Corrine Calhoun, Anna Maude 
Cafeteria; secretary-treasurer, Martha Spradlin, 
University Hospital. 

August graduates of the administrative train- 
ing course, Oklahoma A. & M. College, and their 
appointments are as follows: Margaret McAlles- 
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For Boys and Girls in their teens 


Dole Pineapple Juice is a good source 


of Thiamin and Ascorbic Acid 


Authoritative analyses and assays accepted 
by the Council on Foods and Nutrition of 
the American Medical Association show 
that a 6-0z. serving of Dole Pineapple Juice 


(approximately 100 calories) contains 240 


I. U. of Vitamin C (Ascorbic 
Acid) and 100 I. U. of Vitamin 
B, (Thiamin). 

Notice the chart below. It in- 
dicates what Dole Pineapple 
Juice contributes to the daily al- 
lowances for specific nutrients 
recommended by the Committee 


on Food and Nutrition of the 


Percentage contributed to daily 
recommendations by a 6-o0z. 
serving of Dole Pineapple Juice 


Boys 16-20 Years 


National Research Council. The left-hand 


column gives recommended amounts. The 


right-hand column represents the percent- 


age of the recommendations found in a 


6-0z. serving of Dole Pineapple Juice. 





THIAMIN 


Rec. 
N.R.C. 
Mgs. 


Dole Pineapple Juice is also 
a good source of Vitamins B, 
and C for men and women. It 
is tempting to healthy appetites 
and easily assimilated. [t is the 
true, undiluted juice of sun- 
ripened pineapples and a satis- 
factory addition to the fruit 


juice diet. 


ASCORBIC ACID C 


Rec. 


N.R.C, DOLE 


Mgs. 


80. 15% 


80. 15% 


90. 13% 


12% 





DOLE Hawaiian Pineapple Juice ........ & 
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ter, to College Cafeteria; Bessie Sheppard, to 
Cordell Dining Hall; Ester Stone, to Murray 
Dining Hall; and Betty Jo Enos Bell, to Willard 
Dining Hall, all of Oklahoma A. & M. College; 
and Miriam Larsen, to Louisiana Polytechnic 
Institute. 

The following students have enrolled for the 
administrative dietitians training course at 
Oklahoma A. & M. College for 1941-42: Loraine 
Wilma Perteit, University of Illinois; Esther 
Maxine Klein, Panhandle A. & M. College, Okla- 
homa; Irene Rae Chapman, Oklahoma A. & M. 
College; Ella Mae Smith, Iowa State College; 
Alice Louise Stevens, St. Mary of the Woods 
College, Indiana; and Nancy Natalie Northcutt 
Rockett, Texas State College for Women. 

Mrs. Lola Heuerman Janis, formerly assistant 
director, College Food Units, Oklahoma A. & M. 
College, has accepted the appointment as head, 
Institution Management, Illinois Institute of 
Technology, Chicago. Rachael Johnstone, for- 
merly dietitian-in-charge of Murray Dining Hall, 
will replace Mrs. Janis at Oklahoma A. & M. 

Dorotha Crockard, formerly dietitian at Crip- 
pled Children’s Hospital, has been appointed 
dietitian at the Station Hospital, Fort Sam 
Houston. 


Texas Dietetic Association. The first fall 
meeting of the South Texas Dietetic Association 
was held at the Three Acres Tea Room, Septem- 
ber 17, with an attendance of 27. Blake Pat- 
rick, program chairman, gave a brief résumé of 
the program for the year. Lou Elva Eller, 
president, urged all dietitians to attend the 
American Dietetic Association meeting in St. 
Louis, October 20. 

Elizabeth Hughes is now at the Station Hos- 
pital, Ellington Field, and Ellen Blanton and 
Jean Donkers at the Station Hospital, Camp 
Wallace. Frances Scanlito has replaced Frances 
Kornfeld, at St. Joseph’s Infirmary, Houston. 
Elva Curresce is assistant administrative dieti- 
tian at John Sealy Hospital, Galveston. 

Miss Patrick, who resigned her position as 
therapeutic dietitian, Memorial Hospital, Hous- 
ton, is giving a series of lectures on nutrition for 


a period of six to eight weeks. The lectures are 
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open to men and women who are American 
citizens and who wish to prepare and train for 
local defense in the present national emergency, 
and are being given under the auspices of the 
Houston Unit, American Women’s Voluntary 
Services, Inc. 

With the enlargement of Fort Bliss and other 
military stations in New Mexico, Arizona, and 
West Texas, the hospital facilities have also been 
increased. William Beaumont General Hos- 
pital, which serves the Army in this area, now 
has a bed capacity of 900. Van Glover Gibson, 
chief dietitian, has added Mrs. G. Moore and 
Mary Hippard to her staff. At Fort Bliss, El 
Paso, a station hospital receives all medical 
patients. Chronic cases are transferred to Wil- 
liam Beaumont Hospital. The station hospital 
has a capacity of 1000. June Lundblad, its 
chief dietitian, is a graduate of the University 
of Minnesota and was previously stationed at 
the Army and Navy Hospital, Hot Springs, 
Arkansas. Her assistants are Mary E. Burch, 
formerly of Denver, Jerry Sielski, Denton, Texas, 
Dorothy Dyer, Milwaukee, and Marian Draper, 
Austin, Texas. 

Helen Deathe, formerly at the Tea House, 
University of Texas, is now dormitory director, 
College of Mines, El Paso. Miss Deathe re- 
placed Mary Ella Pool who resigned to marry 
Mr. J. Burress Box, El Paso. 

Dietitians in and near El Paso hope to or- 
ganize a West Texas Dietetic Association. 

The Bulletin of the Texas Dietetic Association 
for October was published by the Dallas Dietetic 
Association under the guidance of the editor, 
Mamie Ruth Harris. 


News from our Advertisers and Exhibit- 
ors. School openings emphasize the need for 
a complete review of children’s diets, according 
to the National Dairy Council, 405 Lexington 
Ave., New York. If for no other reason than 
to improve their teeth, the diets of young Ameri- 
cans of school age need revising. Dr. Vernon 
Fisk of the University of Toronto told the Ameri- 
can Association of Orthodontists at their recent 
convention that “diet is important if strong 
teeth resist the decay that leads to growth irregu- 
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You, too,can do a lot 
to offset rising food costs 


A group of North Dakota restaurateurs 
ran their own meat shrinkage test. They 


took two 20-lb. rib roasts from the same | 


animal, cooked one for 4 hours at 300°, 
the other for 2 hours at 500°. Results: 
The slow-cooked roast weighed 4 
pounds more; in appearance and flavor 
it was much superior. 


BETTER ROASTS AT LOWER COST! 


When you control the heat in ovens you re- 
duce costly shrinkage, prevent formation of 
hard or burnt crusts and retain the full flavor 
of the meat in its most attractive form. It’s 
been proved time and time again, measure 
your heat, regulate it with a reliable heat 
control, and you'll save money. 


Write for free copy of Hidden 
Losses in Your Kitchen and How 
to Stop Them. This booklet 
shows you many ways to cut 
costs and improve quality of 
food and of service. 

ROBERTSHAW THERMOSTAT 
COMPANY, 30 Church Street, 
New York; main office and 
factory, Youngwood, Pa. 













Now, more than ever, you need 


ROBERTSHAW 


Heat Controls 
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To Assure Supply of V-C-B 


that will meet your needs for 
Vitamin C in any emergency ! 


Institutional purchasing departments are aware that 
Vitamin C is scarce and daily getting scarcer... aware, 
too, that emergency shipping conditions may soon make it 
impossible to rely on using fresh fruits for essential 
Vitamin C in daily diets. 

It is urgently advised that institutions anticipate their 
future needs and protect themselves by ordering an ample 
supply of V-C-B while it is still available. V-C-B is 
packed in hermetically sealed oxygen-free containers and 
will keep indefinitely. 

At only one and 6/10ths cents per 50 mgm of Vitamin C, 
V-C-B effects a considerable saving over administering 
Vitamin C in any other form, including canned or fresh 
fruit juices. V-C-B saves time and work, too. 
Dissolved in water according to directions, V-C-B pro- 
duces a pleasant fruity beverage containing approximately 
1000 International Units of Vitamin C and 50 calories per 
4-oz liquid portion—the approximate equivalent of fresh 
orange juice in caloric value and Vitamin C potency. 


V-C-B may also be used to increase the Vitamin C con- 
tent of all fruit juices, and mixed with milk, ginger ale, 
or charged water as a refreshing beverage in Liquid 
Diets, Restricted Diets, High Carbohydrate Diets and 
Forcing Fluids. 


Because of the recognized quality of V-C-B as well as 
its money, time and space saving features, the Byrd 
Expedition took no other source of Vitamin C to Ant- 
arctica. For the same reasons many State Institutions 
have adopted V-C-B as a standard for administering 
Vitamin C. 


Many of these institutions are saving hundreds of dollars 
yearly with V-C-B. Similar savings can be brought 
about in your institution through use of 
V-C-B. Send for additional details and 
a 34-oz sample can ot V-C-B (makes one 
quart of Vitamin C Beverage) free of 
charge, NOW! 

VITAMIN PRODUCTS DIVISION 
HJLKER AND BLETSCH COMPANY 
15-17-19 E. Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


, 








Please send, free of charge, 34-ounce sample of 
V-C-B (makes 1 quart of Vitamin C Beverage). 


Wa aiics add Reivds uacuevcawseuscedinectddecuusens 


7] 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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larities.”” He recommended milk and the pro- 
tective foods for building good teeth. Calcium 
is of prime importance in tooth development 
and milk is the safety factor with respect to 
calcium, says Dr. Percy R. Howe in the Journal 
of the American Dental Association. Deficiency 
of vitamin A during the formation of human 
teeth is believed to outrank all other vitamin 
deficiencies in importance. The vitamin A re- 
serves of children and adults are maintained by 
diet of liberal 
amounts of dairy products, eggs and leafy green 
Milk and its products, 
vegetables and fruits are the basis of the school 


the regular inclusion in the 


and yellow vegetables. 


child’s diet, says Dr. Howe, and eggs, meat or 
fish and whole-grain products make valuable 
contributions. With respect to calcium needs, 
Mrs. Ethel Austin Martin, director of nutrition 
for the Council, says, “An average serving of 
vanilla ice cream, one-sixth quart or two-thirds 
cup, furnishes nearly one-sixth of the calcium 
needed by an adult daily and generous amounts 
of other minerals found in milk. The high 
quality proteins of milk are likewise present in 
Of the vitamins, vita- 
min A is contained in ice cream in the greatest 
amounts. The riboflavin and calcium and phos- 
phorus content of ice cream also adds to the food 
value. Mrs. Martin emphasizes that vanilla 
ice cream is a comparatively low-calorie dessert 


significant amounts. 


since an average serving yields about 200 calories. 

The Reynolds Electric Company, 2650 W. 
Congress St., Chicago, urge that wasted ceiling 
heat be used, and thereby help Uncle Sam save 
fuel. The ceiling of a heated room is 20° to 30° 
hotter than the 
scarce this winter. 


floor. Fuel, it is said, will be 
There will be stringent re- 
strictions on its use, for the National Defense 
Program requires every pound of fuel that citi- 
If the wasted ceiling heat could 
be brought down to heat the lower part of the 
room, it would make a substantial reduction in 
the amount of fuel used. 
just what the Reco Heat Circulator does. 


zens Can spare. 


This, they claim, is 
It is 
a mechanical magician that takes the ceiling 
heat and the heat “pockets” over radiators and 
registers, and circulates this previously wasted 


heat throughout the room. It is a super power 
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fan that blows the air to the ceiling, ‘then down 
the walls and back again, causing complete air 
circulation in the room and providing uniform 
temperature. As a result of the complete air 
circulation all smoke and cooking or other odors 
are dissipated and the room is supplied with a 
constant flow of fresh invigorating air without 
annoying drafts. 

Mary Mason, director of Home Economics 
Department, “The ‘Junkev’ Folks’, Little Falls, 
New York, has prepared for distribution a color- 
ful, gingham-checked circular of engaging party 
and holiday recipes. 

Dietitians who teach cooking, in fact all dieti- 
tians concerned with the practical aspects of food 
preparation, will find much of value in the book- 
let, ‘“‘“Measured Heat”, prepared by Elizabeth 
Gray, director of home economics for the Robert- 
shaw Thermostat Company, Youngwood, Penn- 
sylvania. This tells how to produce better 
products as well as how to use electricity eco- 
nomically. It contains time and temperature 
tables and full details concerning equipment and 
methods for batters and doughs, and meats. 
The folder includes illustrated menus and charts 
which should be helpful in the classroom and in 
the instructing of employees in the kitchen. 

Mary Pearl, home economist for the Maltex 
Company, Burlington, Vermont, finds that the 
sales of Maltex in institutions have grown rapidly 
and steadily during the past few years. She 
reminds us that the cereal is available in case 
lots and 100-lb. bags and that dietitians who 
teach student nurses or dietitians may obtain 
helpful teaching material from her upon request. 
Miss Pearl also has recipes for serving 100 people 
and considerable material which would be par- 
ticularly helpful to dietitians in school lunch- 
room work. 

Visitors to the American Restaurant Show, 
October 6-10, Chicago, and to the American 
Dietetic Association’s St. Louis meeting in Octo- 
ber, had an opportunity to inspect the types of 
cooking equipment being used to prepare food 
for United States Navy personnel on board all 
types of surface and submarine craft, as well 
as examples of the ranges, deep-fat fryers, and 
ovens being used in Army camps, marine and 
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PATIENTS NEED NO COAXING WITH THIS 


Ovaltine will be welcomed by the _ especially advantageous as well in 
patient whose diet calls for extra the dietary during infectious dis- 
feedings. This delicious food sup- _ eases as during convalescence. 


plement is a delightful change from 
the usual custard or eggnog, and is 


The recommended three daily servings of 


taken with relish by both young and New Improved Ovaltine, made accordin 
to directions, each with 8 oz. of milk, 
old. Its low curd tension (lower than provide: 

7 PROTEIN. . . . . . . . 30.00 Gm. 

that of milk alone) encourages more CARBOHYDRATE . . . . . 66.00 Gm. 
id x | d cucu emulsified). . . ee _ 
rapid gastric emptying, hence does «+ » « EG 
me pty 8 ¢ PHOSPHORUS a ie - 0.903 Gm. 
n nsa IRO nO ew we ee 9 mg. 
“ PROGNee & SeNeRO Se Spy COPPER Peet “oat - 50,05 me. 
ses . . VITAMINA . 2... 1U. 
abdominal fullness or distention. VITAMIN D coe eee 132 I. 
" — , HIAMINE.. . 5s «-< -< LU. 
Furthermore, its abundant supply of RIBOFLAVIN” ede 128 a 
> ti ie a . PANTO NI 4 cer .8 mg. 
essential nutrients—proteins of high PYRIDOXINE... |. 0.2 mgt 
biologic value, well emulsified fat, specterronmenranere 





vitamins, and minerals— proves 


NEW IMPROVED 


2 KINDS—PLAIN AND CHOCOLATE FLAVORED 


Ovaltine now comes in 2 forms—plain, and sweet chocolate flavored. 
Serving for serving, they are virtually identical in nutritional value. 


Dietitians are invited to send for individual servings of New Improved Oval- 
tine. The Wander Company, 360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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air bases, and the many new armament industrial 
plants. This exhibit was shown by the Edison- 
Hotpoint Company, Chicago, which has de- 
veloped a long list of galley equipment for the 
U. S. Navy and for ships built under direction 
of the U. S. Maritime Commission, including 
development of special galley equipment for the 
first large submarine built in this country during 
the last war. The Edison-Hotpoint Company 
is providing a large proportion of the electric 
cooking equipment used in new Army and Navy 
defense construction. 

Four United States battleships, built nearly 
thirty years ago, were the first to have complete 
Other special galley 
equipment was built for submarine service where 


electric galley equipment. 


cooking heat which would not deteriorate the air 
and extremely compact equipment was neces- 
It also had to operate at top efficiency 
under conditions of extreme voltage fluctuation. 


sary. 


Every submarine built in this country since then 
has been equipped with electric ranges of the 
same basic design, incorporating improvements 
in the Calrod heating unit, as well as certain 
refinements of operation resulting from nearly 
The 


same engineering personnel which designed the 


30 years of continual engineering research. 


first all-electric galley equipment for U. S. Navy 
battleships and submarines, are today designing 
electric galley equipment for surface and sub- 
marine craft now in use or under construction 
for the U. S. Navy and the Merchant Marine. 

The best-fed soldiers and sailors in the world 
belong to the U. S. Army and Navy. 
ing cooking equipment, both the Army and Navy 


In choos- 


carefully specified the ranges, deep-fat fryers, 
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bake ovens, etc., which will produce uniformly 
excellent food, with its vitamin content virtually 
intact. Calrod electric heating units, used only 
in equipment manufactured in the Edison-Hot- 
point factory, produce exactly the right amount 
of heat for the cooking operation being per- 
formed. Flavor and food value are retained, 
not boiled away over uncontrolled heat. The 
accurate control of oven temperatures found 
only in electric cooking equipment makes it 
possible to produce perfect baked or roasted 
products, time after time, without variation. 
Deep-fat fried foods come to the table with even 
golden crusts, full of flavor, and not full of grease. 
The Calrod electric immersion heating unit and 
an accurate thermostat combine to keep fat 
temperatures at the proper point to produce 
such results, even when used continuously for 
long periods. 

Both the Army and Navy believe that a good 
cook must be a contented cook. Every care has 
been taken to provide cooking equipment which 
is convenient, easy, and comfortable to use; 
easy to clean; and above all, absolutely safe. 
Safety from fire hazard is a prime requisite on 
board all types of Navy vessels; in Army camps, 
and in marine and air bases. Because cooking 
heat in Edison-Hotpoint equipment is produced 
electrically, there is no hazardous flame. Care- 
fully insulated glass-sealed Calrod surface units, 
and fully insulated and controlled electric ovens 
produce safe cooking heat under all operating 
conditions. The absence of flame also means 
the absence of smoke and soot and since all heat 
is directed into the food being cooked, there is 
little heat lost in the galley or kitchen. 


>>~<~ 


Duxifiaey id, in Cfemotherapy 


We must realize that patients need vitamins, they need fluids most badly 


when they are getting thiazole or sulfapyridine, and they need every measure 


of supportive treatment that we can give them. 


In every instance try to use 


every auxiliary method of treatment, because then again the cure rate in the 


various types of infections will go to an even higher point than exists today. 


Long, P.. H., 
183, 1941. 


Discussing 


The Treatment of Seplicemia, J. A. M. A.., 


116: 
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RENNET DESSERTS 


THE JULLICUM WAY. 


A picture to compare ways of making Rennet 
Desserts would place side by side the various 
types of rennet products. 
THE JULLICUM WAY, the new way, would show a table- 
spoon of flavored Jullicum being poured from the bottle to 


be added to a pint of swirling lukewarm milk, sweetened to 
taste or formula. 


The caption, “5 SECONDS TO MIX”. 


Progress is the result of inquiring minds seeking better things, 
better ways. 


In modern trained minds habit is more elastic, accepts new things 
with less prejudice but reserves the right to confirm by inquiry or 
test. 

Rennet Desserts always correspond to the quality of their flavors; 
natural flavors of excellent quality are used in all Jullicum 
products. 


ALMOND BUTTERSCOTCH CARAMEL CHOCOLATE COFFEE LEMON 
ORANGE RASPBERRY VANILLA SHERRY WINE 


The pint size $1.25, congeals and flavors 32 pints milk. 
Packed 6 pints to the case, Plain, Flavored, assorted. 


SAM’L B. KIRK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





KETTLES 


FULFIL MOST RIGID 
DIETARY REQUIREMENTS 


In leading institutions throughout the country 
GROEN KETTLES are favored because they 
measure up so definitely to the most rigid sanitary 
and dietetic demands. . . . Illustrated is our splendid 
Pedestal Type...a model of gleaming, handsome 
Stainless Steel. Solid metal...no plating. In- 
terior highly polished satin finish. GROEN-design 
Steam Jacket compels uniform cooking. ..no 
scorching....Standard and Special Types for 
every cooking requirement. Write us your indi- 
vidual needs. 


GROEN MFG. CO. INC. 


Half A Century of Fine Kettles 
4536 W. Armitage Ave. Chicago, Il. 


Note special 
Sanitary Draw- 
off valve. Quick 
opening-clos- 
ing. No drip. 
Full drainage. 


ee ee 
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WHO’S WHO IN THIS ISSUE 


Lillian B. Storms received the Ph.D. degree 
at Columbia University where she was a student 
of Drs. H. C. Sherman and Mary Swartz Rose. 
Dr. Storms taught chemistry at Iowa State Col- 
lege, chemistry and nutrition at the University 
of Otago, New Zealand, and for the past eleven 
years has been nutritionist in charge of research 
at the Gerber Products Company. 


Owen T. Webber, counsel on public feeding 
for S. Blickman, Inc., was noted in this JouRNAL 
for June-July 1940. 


T. P. Cauley is president of Danahy-Faxon 
Stores and Nu-Way Markets, Buffalo, New 
York. 


Gladys E. Hall, educational director of the 
American Dietetic Association, was noted in this 
JouRNAL editorially for August-September 1940. 


Margaret E. Terrell received her master’s 
degree in 1927 from the University of Chicago 
where she combined a study of architecture and 
interior decoration with her advanced work in 
institution administration. 
perience prior to her present position included 
the following: superintendent of a consolidated 
school in Iowa, home economics instructor in 
Pennsylvania State College, and assistant man- 
ager, Yale Dining Halls. She began her work at 
the University of Washington in the fall of 1938 
and since then has been much interested in the 


Her professional ex- 


preparation of student dietitians for commercial 
food and housing management. She recognized 
the need of the “‘practice year” and began laying 
plans for such a course, soon after going to 
Washington. With this in mind, she took over 
the management of the food service for the Amer- 
ican Can Company Lunchroom in 1932, and in 
1933 with Effie I. Raitt, director of the School of 
Home Economics, established the Persian Dining 
Room. The University of Washington Admin- 
istrative Dietitian Training Course was subse- 
quently approved by the American Dietetic 
Association in 1934. In 1935-36 Miss Terrell 


assisted in the preparation of plans and specifica- 
tions for new residence halls for 300 and the food 
service department for a new health center. 
The following year she planned a coffee shop 
which was installed in a University building re- 
modeled as a Student Center. In 1938 a rare 
opportunity arose for student experience. The 
Washington State Dairy and Poultry Industries 
asked for assistance in planning a large dining 
room to feature their products at the Western 
Washington Fair. Under Miss Terrell’s direc- 
tion the Farmhouse Restaurant which serves an 
average of 3000 meals each day was designed 
and is managed by the students of the Adminis- 
trative Dietitian Training Course. Miss Ter- 
rell is a member of Omicron Nu, the American 
Dietetic Association, the Home Economics 
Women in Business, and the Altrusa Club of 
Seattle. 


Doris Patteson, B.S., University of Texas, 
and M. A., Teachers College, Columbia Univers- 
ity, received her student training at the Metro- 
politan Hospital, New York City, and took a 
further postgraduate course under Margaret 
Gillam at New York Hospital. Since 1937 she 
has been chief dietitian at the Spartanburg Gen- 
eral Hospital. Miss Patteson is a member of 
the American Dietetic Association and a former 
chairman of the Professional Education Section 
of the South Carolina Dietetic Association. 
Previous to her present position she was with 
the Department of Public Welfare, City of New 
York, for four years. 


Marjorie E. Burr, B.S., Cornell University, 
and M.A., Columbia University, was dietitian at 
the Desert Sanatorium of Southern Arizona, 
Tucson, at the time she prepared the short paper 
in this JOURNAL. 


Alice M. Fenno graduated from Simmons 
College with a B.S. degree in home economics. 
Over a period of twelve years she managed two 
country clubs and since 1936 has been in charge 
of the restaurants of the Hotel Statler, Boston. 
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IMPORTANT USES FOR 
KNOX GELATINE 
IN CONVALESCENCE 


Not only is there difficulty in supplying protein to rebuild losses of body protein 
during illness, but after illness it is important to stimulate appetite by appeal to 
eye as well as to palate. 


During severe illness the loss of body protein may greatly exceed the supply. 


@ Concentrated protein which is easily digested will help spare body proteins 
and aid in the repair and replacement of essential tissues. 


@ The fluid and soft diet during illness and convalescence can easily be sup- 
plemented with the Knox Gelatine Drink* (in water, fruit juice or milk), a 
concentrated source of easily digested protein. 


@ Knox Gelatine contains a majority of the known amino acids making up 
proteins, including 7 of the 10 considered “essential” (Amino acid analysis on 
request.) 


*To prepare, pour 1 envelope Knox Gelatine into 34 glass water, fruit juice or milk, not 
iced. Let liquid absorb gelatine. Stir. Drink immediately. If gelatine thickens, stir again. 


Attractive preparation of food is an important factor in the convalescent diet. 


@ The delicious value of Knox Plain Gelatine dishes has a psychological 
effect which aids proper digestion and assimilation. 


@ With Knox Plain Gelatine the various protective foods can be combined 
into dishes that are rich in three essential food elements: vitamins, minerals, 
protein. 


The coupon below will bring you dietary leaflets and additional information on the varied uses of 
Knox Gelatine in cases where extra supplementary protein intake is indicated. Your hospital will 
procure Knox Gelatine for your patients if you specify it by name. 


KNOX GELATINE w-s.p, 


1S PLAIN, UNFLAVORED GELATINE—ALL PROTEIN, NO SUGAR 


— oem amemeamam Send This Coupon for Useful Dietary Booklets om ae as am == am 


(SA Snirae J A () Feeding Sick Patients 0 The Diabetic Diet (C Peptic Ulcer 
| M4 0 The Protein Value of Plain, Unflavored Gelatine, including amino acid analysis 


(CD Reducing Diets and Recipes ( Infant Feeding 


KNOX GELATINE, Johnstown, N. Y., Dept. 466 
Please send me FREE booklets for the medical profession as checked. 


CONTAINS 
«anvacores 
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Food for Thought 


Food is painfully—outrageously—hard for sne third of our population 
to get in a land of plenty. Food or the lack of it: heid as a weapon over the 
subject populations of Europe. Food—like the aeroplane, the radio, the 
automobile—is but another example of man’s amaz jg ability to turn a blessing 
into a curse. ‘‘The commanders of the German cupation,”’ says 
Karl Brandt, formerly of Berlin, ‘with the keys u, g granaries in their 
pockets, will tighten or relax their grip not in ance with needs, but 
according to the dictates of political strategy... us food has become a 
complete chest of tools in the workshop of the modern tyrant.” 


And Douglas Miller writes (Post Dispatch, August 22, 1941) ‘There may 
be appalling food shortages in certain parts of th  .onquered countries—Local 
shortages ... will tend to cure themselves by « eavy rise in the death rate 
in countries such as Spain, Belgium, and Greece [his will not affect the food 
position in Germany.” 


Cold-blooded, isn’t it? But—c’est la g rre! (Or should I say, das ist 
Krieg?) 


We must remember that the rise in the ‘eath-rate due to malnutrition— 
whether in Europe or in this country—will | both slow and deceptive, as in 
the past. Infections and other causes will a ar in the statistics instead of 


the underlying dietary lacks which should be: e responsibility. 


Dr. Russell Wilder of the National Rese —_1 Council (Chicago, March 5, 
1941) speaks with authority on this point: ‘” milder degrees of nutritional 
deficiency . . . constitute the nub of the problem vf malnutrition. They wreck 
courage. [The dictators know this too!] They undermine the will to do. 
They interfere with sleep, so that rest is disturbed. They seriously depress 
resistance to other diseases, and in women contribute to the occurrence of 
complications during pregnancy. They ...a ount for much of the shiftless- 
ness of the poor whites of the South and for a considerable part of the relief 
rolls. The undernourished are unable to hold jobs if they find them. They 
are unemployable.”’... 


And let us nutritionally minded folk remember that the shorter the 
Blitz, i.e. the longer the AKrieg—the less fats, proteins, and vitamins for both 
victor and vanquished. Dietetically, as otherwise, no one wins a war.—From an 
address by Dr. Park J. White at the Welcoming Luncheon, American Dietetic 
Association, St. Louis, October 20, 1941. 








